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Let the Children Grow 


Introduction 


This book might in a sense be said to have been 
written in answer to a request—an answer long 
delayed. When my pamphlet called the “ Inter- 
pretation of Basic Principles іп Anglo-Indian 
Schools’ came out, I was asked by more than 
one person to write in more detail explaining how 
to set about introducing the ideas it contained. 
Although I was quite sure there are many people 
far better qualified to undertake this, the challenge 
did not go unheeded, and I made a start. Now 
some years have elapsed and I feel that I owe an 
apology for the delay there has been in the ful- 
filling of my undertaking. 

The opening chapters first saw the light of day 
as articles in a new teaching journal which, alas, 
was not destined to continue. It was called 
Indian Education, published by Allied Publishers 
Private Ltd., who have kindly given permission 
for material in.the articles to be reprinted here. 
For various reasons the idea of publishing the 
whole in book form went no further for two or 
three years. Now I have taken up the task of 
re-reading what I had written, and seeing to what 
extent it needed bringing up to date or making 
more shapely for publication. 
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The book has been written with English- 
medium schools in view—in the first place, 
Anglo-Indian schools. Whole chapters are de- 
voted to the teaching of English and teaching in 
English. It is within the bounds of possibility 
that the medium of instruction may change in 
some of those schools; that in the Infant classes 
especially there will have to be more and more 
use of the mother-tongue, and English become 
the second language. Our children are expected 
to be bilingual at least, and need equal care and 
help in the use of their own tongue and of Hindi. 
English then takes third place, as the international 
language for all those whose horizons in this 


modern day and age are world-wide—though 
even that may change. 


But the principles here outlined are true wher- 
ever children are children; re-read the chapters 
with ‘Hindi’, ‘Tamil’, ‘Russian’, or ‘French? 
substituted for ‘English’ and I believe they will 
still hold good. In fact, much of our second and 
third language teaching could equally do with a 
face-lift—with the use of flash cards 
games, with individual work and group work, and 
conversation; with more doing, making, acting and 


exploring, with the more lively methods this book 
sets out to present. 


; apparatus, 


One thing has now given me considerable 
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encouragement—the discovery of a growing inter- 
est in these lively methods in our schools, so that 
I have been able to move from school to school 
observing these methods in practice to a greater 
or lesser degree. To these schools, and to the 
teachers in them, I would like to express my 
gratitude both for the boost they have given to 
my enthusiasm as well as for some of the first- 
rate ideas and suggestions I have been able to 
glean from them. 

It is certain that strides are being made in our 
schools up and down the country, and there are 
encouraging signs that newly trained teachers, 
bursting with sound principles learnt in training 
college, are no longer afraid to put their principles 
into practice, that they realize in fact that Heads 
of schools and Inspectors are behind them in 
their efforts; that if they don't move forward, it 
is only their own laziness, lack of confidence or 
conservatism that is to blame; that, as more than 
one student has been heard to exclaim, ' It really 
works!’ 

Thus, to many who read the following pages 
the ideas will not be new. For some, I hope 
the book will provide an endorsement of all that 
they are already trying to practise. For others, 
it will seem to contain familiar-sounding advice 
once learnt in college, and afterwards put aside 
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as impracticable, or ‘not what is done in this 
school’, or ‘something we might be able to try 
later’. For still others, I hope it will open up 
new and exciting paths to more interesting and 
effective teaching. To none, I hope, will it 
appear as instructions to be followed faithfully 
to the last detail, page by page in unerring order, 
like a cake recipe that one digresses from at risk 
of the cake becoming a ‘ complete flop’. If our 
educational methods are worth anything they are 
alive; and living things, like children, grow and 
change and advance, and no final mould will 
ever be found into which they can once for all 
be fitted. The exciting thing is that even before 
this book goes to press there will be new stirrings 
in one direction or another, new emphasis on 
what used to be an unimportant detail, new trends 
of which at present you and I are unaware. So 
for that reason I trust readers will not reject the 
whole book because they cannot agree with some 
of the details, but accept it as suggestive of the 
desire of all of us to * let the children grow’. 


1. Our Childrens Needs 


Why do you want to change the methods of 
teaching? Are not the old methods just as good, and 
much easier to manage? What is the point of all 
this correlation and individual work and changing 
the time-table round? Do not your so-called new 
methods make for much more hard work for 
everyone, as well as general disorganization, noise, 
and indiscipline into the bargain? 

The first chapter of this book may well be given 
to answering these questions which are still in 
many people's minds, before we proceed to 
answer that other question, *How is it done?' 
Some readers may not want to read this chapter 
first, but go straight on to the ‘How’ and return 
to the ‘Why’ afterwards. Others may feel, ‘If I 
am not convinced by this first chapter, I shall not 
bother to read further. So let's see first of all 
what it is all about.’ 

Although we have just used the expression, 
‘new methods’, the formal classroom method 
cannot really claim to be the older method. 
After all, that was only evolved when the idea 
began to spread that a school education was the 
right of all children, and the problem had to be 
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faced of how to manage large classes crowded 
together in inadequate space, with virtually no 
equipment. The school desk, surely, if we were 
to go into its history, would be found to be quite 
а recent invention. It certainly serves to remind 
us of that still prevalent view of education as 
sitting still to be taught. The pupil, in this view, 
becomes a kind of receptacle into which knowledge 
has to be poured. The role of such receptacles is 
a passive one. But for hundreds of years in the 
past, whether as a disciple at the feet of a guru, or as 
an apprentice or a page to a craftsman or a noble- 
man, or in the care of a tutor, or even just in 
response to their inner hunger for knowledge, 
children have learnt through their own effort and 
through practical experience, under the watchful 
eye of those set over them; and bookwork has 
taken its rightful place along with doing and 
making, with outdoor pursuits and explorations, 
with the acquisition of skills, and with practical 
work in house and garden, shop and field. 

When we put children to Work of a formal, sit- 
still sort, we take them away from all the moulding 
and educating influences of such pursuits; we 
take them away, too, from all the social situations 
that they find in the natural business of grow- 
ing and living. We put them into an unnatural 
situation where they must keep their bodies quiet 
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and their minds on often remote ideas in books, 
and refrain from natural, normal intercourse with 
their companions. In short, we put them out of 
tune with their environment. 

So the first thing to notice is that the modern 
trend in education is towards a reorganized time- 
table and classroom, more natural and normal. 
The atmosphere must be alive and real; there 
should be no longer that artificial or discordant 
situation wherein children can hardly be children, 
and where the teacher's most often used phrases 
are ‘Sit still’, and ‘Don’t talk’. 

In our twentieth-century classroom the children 
come alive. When you first try it for yourself you 
watch the children opening out before you. They 
take a keener interest in what they are doing, and 
their delight in the effort of learning and discover- 
ing makes their eyes light up and their whole 
bodies become alert. 

The children at the same time are finding many 
opportunities for learning to live and work to- 
gether. Instead of all doing exactly the same 
exercise at the same time and being told that they 
are cheating if they put their heads together over 
it, they are sharing responsibility for the work, 
they are discovering things together, they are 
parcelling out the work between them and so 
getting more done; they are watching each other’s 
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successes and struggles and learning from them; 
they are being encouraged to teach new skills to 
their companions and to share their achievements. 
Surely this means that they are more likely to 
develop a social sense, to become, in fact, better 
citizens? 

We learn by experience. How often do we 
hear these words! We all know for ourselves 
how true they are. Throughout our lives we are 
reluctant to be told things, to believe what others 
tell us. We learn in fact by seeing, by touching, 
experiencing, trying for ourselves, rather than by 
any amount of talking and persuasion from others. 
Therefore experience, practical and real, is our 
greatest ally in the teaching of our children, 

Naturally the term ‘ experience’ is a very broad 
one. There are four headings under which it 
may conveniently be considered. They are: 
Exploring, Making, Being, Doing. 

EXPLORING covers all the 
self’ activities in which a n 
His sense of wonder and Curiosity makes him 
want to find out. It sends him out into the world 
of nature to discover the Weaver-bird's nest and 
the pools where the tadpoles are. It makes him 
want to look inside a toy to see how it works, to 

watch a fisherman or an engine-driver at work. 
It causes him to ask a stream of questions about 


“find it out for your- 
ormal child indulges. 
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‘Why?’ and ‘What?’ if anyone is willing to 
listen and answer. When one has explored and 
discovered and seen something for oneself, one 
does not easily forget it. 

MakiING or creating is for all of us а most 
satisfying experience. "There is a creative energy 
within each one of us striving for expression even 
in adult life. If our job does not give us scope 
for expression and creation, then we find we need 
a hobby for our spare time, or some outside 
interest. For some people the main expression 
of their creative urge is found daily in preparing 
the dinner, or baking a cake, or running up a dress. 
But without some outlet we remain somehow 
unsatisfied, restless. This desire to create begins 
to show itself in the baby gurgling in its cot, the 
toddler heaping up dry earth in the compound, 
or making patterns in his food with his fingers 
or his spoon. Later it may find expression in 
drawing, in constructive handwork, in writing 
stories and poems, in writing letters or writing 
books, in blowing soap bubbles, in knitting and 
weaving, and in making things grow. 

BEING or becoming occupies a great part of a 
child’s life. He is forever discovering for him- 
self what it is like to be a spaceman or a soldier 
by putting himself into the place of a spaceman 
orasoldier. It may be just in his own imagination 
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that it may be happening; it may be in a game, 
with his friends or by himself; it may be in orga- 
nized dramatics. It may well be that what he 
becomes through this instinctive love of imitating 
may help to mould him, to shape his character, 
his interests. Whether the young zoo-keeper in 
Class II eventually becomes a zoologist, or the 
engine-driver in the nursery really finds his voca- 
tion on the railways is a debatable point; many a 
nurse will indeed confess to injections administered 
to dolls and long-suffering friends at an early age; 
and from concert pianists we may well hear of an 
early wholehearted performance in the percussion 
band. But what is still truer and more important 
is that the element of wholehearted make-believe 
in the child’s activity gives him insight into the 
lives and feelings of others and a deeper sympathy 
with his fellows, far greater than many hours of 
watching others on television or cinema can do. 
There are few forms of activity which do not 
fall under one or other of these three headings. 
Watch the child, for whom the only unnatural 
and uncongenial Occupation is sitting still and 
doing nothing. Left to himself, all the time he 
is making or exploring or impersonating. But 
the list is not quite complete. Under the fourth 


heading of DOING we may collect together all the 
other activities which keep a child busy from the 
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moment he gets up in the morning till the moment 
he drops asleep at night. He is running and 
cycling, sweeping and dusting, climbing and 
swinging, throwing and banging, wielding scissors 
or brush or clay just for the sheer love of the 
sensation of his activity, before ever he can tell 
you what he is trying to discover or make or be. 
If we have any claim to an understanding of 
children, we realize that these things, doing, being, 
making and exploring, are the occupations in 
which a child feels compelled to busy himself, 
purposefully and with a tremendous force of 
concentration and determination. They are not 
just time-wasting amusements, but urgent necessi- 
ties to the child, promoting his growth in body, 
mind and spirit. It is for this reason that we 
feel we must not shut these things out of the 
classroom but welcome them in and use them for 
our purposes. The child will grow just as far 
as he is able to fulfil these urges within himself. 


CORRELATION 


The next word that must be considered, as 
it has come in for quite a bit of criticism and 
questioning, is ‘correlation’. The modern 
teacher seeks for his children a certain connected- 
ness or unity in the work they are doing and the 
knowledge they are acquiring. He knows that it 
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is only in so far as things connect in the mind 
that they acquire any meaning, or remain in the 
memory. Think of a jigsaw puzzle. Pick up one 
of the tiny pieces in a large puzzle and turn it 
over in your hand. It seems to be no more than 
a chaotic jumble of colour and line. But then 
it is fitted into place with other similar pieces, and 
at once it acquires meaning. It is seen to have a 
part to play in the whole. It makes sense. 

So it is with the knowledge we acquire. If 
the things we are learning fit into our thoughts and 
interests, if they have bearing on one another, 
they are so much the more readily remembered. 
The key-word there is ‘interest’. We are not 
interested in ideas that have no meaning and 
purpose, but if they fit on to the pattern of things 
we are interested in, we welcome them into our 
minds. 

It is with belief in the importance of connected- 
ness that we re-arrange our syllabuses to fit into 
a pattern of ‘projects’, ‘centres of interest’ or 
“units of work’. Perhaps “fitting in’ is a wrong, 
even a dangerous, expression, ‘Leading out’ 
would be better. Readers need hardly be warned 
that to try to fit something into a project that 
doesn’t really belong is to court boredom and 
disappointment. To feel obliged to work sums 
about ships, or to search painfully for poems on 
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ships, because we are studying ships, may spoil 
the Centre of Interest and our love of poetry 
into the bargain. But for the children to sense 
the need, for the purpose of their handwork, to 
work out the number of ships that will fit into 
a wall frieze, or to discover, and on their own 
initiative to beg to have read to them, a poem of 
the sea—that will seem natural and will increase 
the sense of achievement in the whole unit of 
work. 

If we follow the ordinary syllabus, line by 
line, point by point, subject by subject (which, 
incidentally, the compilers of the syllabus never 
intended), we shall find this sort of situation: 

For half an hour we learn about China. А bell 
rings. Almost before we tell them the children 
begin to put away their geography books, leaving 
you in the middle of a sentence, and start the 
process of switching their minds to triangles. 
Another half-hour passes, and another bell causes 
the children to shut their minds to triangles, and 
though politely seeming to be attending to you 
they are wondering which books are required 
next, for a test on a quite unrelated list of words 
to spell. Each half-hour is unrelated to the one 
that preceded it; all too often a topic remains just 
a bit incomplete, and young minds learn to per- 
form a kind of grasshopper jump to a new topic. 
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Surely this is no way to teach children thorough- 
ness and concentration. Life is a whole. We 
should help children from early years to be aware 
of that wholeness, and at the same time to have 
time and opportunity to get really interested in 
what they are learning, to exercise their minds, 
and to follow up their lines of thought into new 
and exciting fields. 

And for the teacher? Do these things frighten 
us? Do we fear we will be jolted out of the easy 
line of glancing at the textbook for the lesson 
to be‘ taken ’ today, in the confidence that through 
long practice we know exactly how to put it 
across? Do we fear that the children will ask 
difficult questions, that we shall be forced to do 
some exploring too? It certainly does make 
teaching rather a big adventure. It may mean 
more work for the teacher. It may mean he does 
not always know the answers. Of course it is 
much easier just to tell the children what we wish 
them to know, and to feel, having done So, that 
we have done our duty and covered the syllabus. 
But children do not really learn that way. Know- 
ledge merely told may not stick. Tt may go in 
at one ear and out at the other. It may be 
misunderstood or scarcely taken in, Much of it 
will just be forgotten because it failed to appeal 
to the interest of the children at all. Much 
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indeed will be learnt parrot-fashion and never 
truly absorbed. 

But learning through activity and experience 
is fun, both for teacher and for taught. Following 
a line of interest with children is also fun, feeling 
the stir of curiosity and wonder as one topic 
suggests another, and our experience leads us 
forward into new fields for exploration. It keeps 
our teaching alive and fresh, it gives scope for 
initiative and resource on the part of the children. 
It is infinitely rewarding. 

Reduced to its simplest termsit means the death 
of the stereotyped ‘lesson’ in which the teacher 
imparts a body of knowledge and finishes by 
drilling the children in questions and answers 
on the topic, or gets them to read round the class 
from the textbook. Knowledge handed out in 
this way is doomed to be forgotten, since it is 
unreal, unrelated to experience, therefore scarcely 
understood. What children are really going to 
absorb and remember and make their own is not 
what they heard from the teacher, nor yet what 
they read in a book, but what they did, what they 
made, what they modelled, what they experimented 
with, what they acted, what they painted, what they 
reproduced, what they experienced at first hand. 

No single lesson unit is completed until we 
have given children the opportunity to make and 
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do and be and explore and use their own initiative 
and ask their own questions and follow their own 
line of thought. So it is that the classroom which 
will be described in the following pages is a hive 
of activity, a lively exhibition of new and exciting 
knowledge and ideas—a gallery of children’s 
expression, work and creation, an ever-changing 
mine of information built up by the children 
themselves, under the teacher’s direction and 
guidance. The notebooks of the children will 
fill up more rapidly, with pictures and plans and 
pasted paper-cuts as well as writing, and the 
written work will be more varied and interesting 
with more individuality in it. The lesson period 
will show a greater emphasis on children learning 
and doing than on teacher talking. In this hive 
of activity, presided over by an alert teacher 
concerned with each and every individual’s pro- 
gress, ready with personal assistance and super- 
vision, forty children will in truth be growing, 
thinking, acquiring skills and knowledge, develop- 
ing initiative and self-control, but above all, 
truly growing. 


2. Beginning an Activity Programme: 
'The Room 


ARRANGING THE ROOM 


The first thing to do is to go and look at your 
classroom. Look at it imaginatively and size up 
its potentialities. Picture it in your mind's eye 
in a new style, and use every ounce of ingenuity. 

If possible, especially in the lower classes, 
straight rows of desks should give place to a 
more friendly arrangement, perhaps clumped 
together in fours or sixes. If this cannot be 
managed, even so a new direction might be tried. 
Your aim is to make more space; the clumping 
often effects just this. Your aim is also to create 
a less awesome atmosphere of regimentation, and 
at the same time make for more sociability. If 
you have to work in an odd-shaped room, or in a 
long narrow one, the informal arrangement works 
well Keep a space somewhere, perhaps near 
the library table, and failing all else on the veranda, 
where the conversation circle can be made. If 
this is not possible, then let children learn to move 
tables and chairs back daily to create a space. 


It is very good training for them. There is a 
2 
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right way to lift a chair or table, and a wrong way. 
It goes without saying that detached chairs and 
tables or desks are more adaptable than the fixed 
ones; but wonders have been worked with the 
heavy, old-type furniture too. The apparently 
impossible room and impossible furniture, and 
impossible walls, present a challenge which appeals 
to ingenuity and creative ability. 

Ambitious teachers who are allowed to spend 
money will want to paint the furniture at this 
point. The modern blackboard is no longer 
black; tables or shelves are given a coat of a bright 
primary colour. The introduction of colour into 
the room makes it come alive, whether we use 
paint or coloured fabrics. What effect has it on 
a growing child to have to sit for long hours 
in surroundings of drab brown or black? 

Another way of introducing colour is by making 
the most of wall space for showing pictures, bright- 
ly mounted. With luck, there may be picture 
rails or boards on the walls to hold a never-failing 
supply of pictures and charts of current interest, 
building up a record of all we have been doing 
and learning. If there are no rails and you cannot 
get them installed, buy three metres of casement 
cloth and tack it along the largest wall space, 
or else in several smaller spaces. The pictures 
are then attached by plain pins. Or make rollers 
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as for maps and hang them up with the pictures 
pinned to them. 

'The charts and pictures on the walls of the 
modern classroom are much more the work of the 
children than of the teacher, often built up to- 
gether as a group activity. Moreover, if the 
class is alive, the pictures will be constantly 
changing. 

One school I know of had to contend with some 
particularly patchy and broken walls; they had 
brightened the room with large sheets of news- 
print paper, covered with brightly coloured all- 
over designs in poster colour. The effect was gay 
and attractive. 

Finally, if you have nails but no rails, turn last 
year's trade calendars back to front and pin the 
pictures to them. 

Perhaps by now you have a colour scheme in 
mind. The casement cloth is blue, and the 
children's pictures look well on the coloured 
background. 'lhen keep your colour scheme 
in mind when you choose curtains for the lockers, 
wall pockets, or bags for the chair-backs to hold 
children's possessions, and ample wall pockets 
for sum cards, poem cards and letters of the 
alphabet. 

If children are to learn self-help and reliance, 
the importance of lockers and wall pockets, bags 
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to hang on the chair-backs, and strong wooden 
boxes, cannot be overstressed. Once again, in- 
genuity is required. Turn a couple of wooden 
crates or tea-chests on their sides, one on top of 
the other, and cover with a curtain. 

The older children keep their possessions in 
their desks. But many an infant teacher still 


defeats her own purpose by gathering up all 
the books and pencils, and insisting on redistribut- 
ing them herself every day! What time is wasted 
by countless children who have to sit and do 
nothing until the teacher calls them to give them 
their books! Every child from four years old 
and onwards can learn to fetch his own book and 
crayons from their place in locker or pocket or on 
side table, and settle to work оп his own initiative. 
The simple wall pockets illustrated here are 
suitable either for a child's own few possessions, 
or for the graded number cards, writing copy, 
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‘read and do’ cards and poems, and other 
individual teaching aids. 


WORK CARDS 

A further word about these work cards will not 
be out of place here, since they are a real part of 
the equipment of a really stimulating Infant or 
Junior room. 

Your task is to ensure that the children have a 
ready supply of work at the right stage of diffi- 
culty. For a maximum class of forty-five children, 
your first need is four dozen writing cards, all 
different, bearing rhymes or brief stories, or single 
words or phrases, according to the age of the 
pupils. No two cards 
are the same, so that F = 
every child has a choice Wosh Seed hands б 
of forty-eight cards at р - 1 
his disposal. Moreover, Our tortoise loves 
they will vary in diffi- here ПЕ 
culty, sincechildren will ¢ = 
Бе working at their own Romas bow. 
speed, and may pick р z 
pne or ‘hard’ ЕГ А mothar сой ond. 
as they need ет. k Кіль. ol 
The same applies to the 
sums cards. Since the main business of the junior 
child is to master for himself the fundamental 
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values and skills in arithmetic, and to gain confi- 
dence in the handling of numerals and symbols, 
an endless variety of number cards can be made, 
to give adequate practice and a variety of experi- 
ence, from the simplest speed tests in back work 
to the most newly acquired skills and concepts 
for the keen ones. 

Every teacher will have her own ideas as to 
what to include in her collection: multiplication 
tables, practice cards, poems to learn, words to 
learn to spell, * draw and write’ cards—the list 
is endless. More suggestions can be found in the 
Appendix to this book, and in other chapters. 


BOOKS 


Then there are the books. No good classroom 
is complete without plenty of them. There 
should be a reading table, library corner, or 
whatever you like to call it. The kind of book- 
shelf well suited to the display of children's 
books folds up for the night; made either in wood 
or metal, with expanding rods to hold the books 
in position, it helps to create the atmosphere of 
the reading corner, with a few chairs and a table 
or two. 

But books can also be laid out on a table every 
morning, and returned to the safety of a cup- 
board every evening, after school. This again is 
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something that the children can learn to do, 
which will help to develop in them a sense of 
responsibility, and train them in the careful 
handling of books. 

I cannot stress too strongly the importance of 
making books, buying books, begging books, 
collecting books. Forty copies of a class reader 
are not enough. They must be supplemented 
by forty or fifty other books at least; probably 
more. Sets of a dozen or so alternative readers 
and single copies of many more at approximately 
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the right stage of difficulty must be available every 
day. Suppose each child brought one book from 
home. That would be a good start. 


ON THE WALLS 


A. good up-to-date classroom is a fund of in- 
formation of all sorts. One has only to walk in 
to be caught by the fascination of charts, pictures 
and folders all round the walls, in addition to the 
material laid out on the shelves. The pictures 
displayed are not just pretty or showy, chosen 
only to make the room bright for the children— 
or for that matter to impress the inspector! But 
all have a bearing on what we are learning and 
are interested in. "l'here is often so much material 
for display as the term goes on that we need a 
special folder to contain all the pieces that have 
been displayed and must now give place to newer 
material However good last term's display may 
have been, it must of necessity give way to fresh 
exhibits: the class in which the wall display does 
not change has missed the point. 

First and foremost there is a generous display 
of the children's own work. Paintings, crayon- 
work in good strong colours, cut-outs, collages 
(composite pictures built up with a variety of 
materials) begin to go up as soon as the children 
come to school, and will be constantly added to 
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and renewed. There is also plenty to read on the 
walls. In the lower classes it is important that 
words and sentences in bold script begin to appear 
round the room to awaken children's curiosity 
forreading. Every picture can have a title printed 
neatly in large letters and pinned beneath it. 
There is a list of the children's names printed 
large. The furniture is often labelled with clear 
flash cards. Later, a few simple directions are 
written up: PUT SCISSORS HERE, WASH YOUR HANDS, 
LOOK AT THE TADPOLES, DO SOME SUMS. The 
names of nursery rhyme characters are clearly 
written on cards to accompany the pictures of 
them. The weather, the date, the birthdays for 
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the month and the jobs to do all have clearly 
printed charts. 

The practice continues in Class ITI and upwards, 
with a difference. The writing can be smaller 
and sentences longer. ‘There will now be ques- 
tions we want to find answers to, words we want 
to spell. There are poems for copying into our 
anthologies, and a scrap-book with every picture 
labelled. These labels or captions are important 
if the scrap-books are to be of value and really 
instructive rather than just pretty. Here too is 
the newspaper, compiled by all of us together. 
Over there are the folders or display sheets with 
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all our discoveries for the project. There will 
be more to say about all these in a later chapter. 
Many of the labels and captions, news items and 
other writings could be in Hindi, or the regional 
language, or even in two languages. 

For the making of flash cards and charts a 
clear print script is best, unless the writing is 
intended as pattern writing for the children to 
copy, in which case the Marion Richardson or 
italic script, or another style, may be favoured. 
The cards can be written with a felt or nylon 
pen or marker, or a ball nib, or the wax crayons 
that the children are using, or oil pastels, which 
are strong and bright. 

We cannot stress the importance of these 
labels for display too strongly. It is probable 
that many people just fail to get their project 
going because they forget to write. For the 
writing we do forms the motivation for children’s 
writing and other work, as well as the link between 
the children’s constructive work and the Three 
R’s, without which the latter may fail to catch on. 
Moreover a reminder will not be out of place 
here that a © project is not just another name for 
a model in a sand-tray, it is a whole network of 
fascinating activities—reading, writing, drawing, 
learning, making—round a chosen centre of 
interest; and the bold captions and headings will 
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help both children and onlookers to see what it 
is all about. 


HANDWORK MATERIAL 


An essential piece of furniture is a cupboard 
or a big box, or both, containing waste material, 
paper, boxes, reels and things that can be collected 
for handwork and art. The list is probably 
familiar to most of us. What I would stress now 
is that it need not be an expensivelist. A teacher 
with any ingenuity will try out bazaar powder 
colours, and bazaar glue in place of bottled gloy. 
Newspaper has many uses, not least among them 
being to paint pictures on, using the bazaar 
colours just referred to. Old writing-pad backs, 
soap wrappings and cardboard cartons are in 
constant use, as are ice-cream tubs and ice lolly 
sticks. The children themselves and the rest 
of the staff combine to keep the box replenished. 
Old magazines are needed for cutting out pictures 
and cutting up pictures. Why not ask the dentist 
or the hairdresser what happens to the oldest 
back numbers? The local press or bookbinder 
might be able to spare some paper cuttings, 
and the general stores will have cartons as well 
as a stout wooden box to hold everything. The 
cloth shop or the tailor might also be able to help 
with small scraps of cloth. 
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"There is one special table where paste or glue is 
always on tap. There are a few pairs of scissors 
only, for seldom are we all cutting at the same 
time. There is a bin of moist clay always kept 
in workable condition, and a small pile of boards 
alongside it. The aprons are tidily kept on pegs 
for painting or clay work. Kurpis and watering 
cans are in their special corner for gardening 
activities, which are just as much part of our 
handwork. The provision of basin, bucket, dust- 
ers, floor cloth, broom, is necessary so that children 
may form the habit of clearing up after themselves. 
It is bad training for the children to be allowed 
to think that the school servants will prepare all 
the clay and paint, and clear up after every period 
of handwork or art, and that paper can be freely 
dropped on the floor. 

You may well ask at this point where the 
blackboard has got to in this classroom. In all 
classes, especially up to Class IT, it may be found 
firmly built into the wall, not only at the so- 
called front of the class, but wherever there is 
room for one. It is children’s height, and may 
be used freely by the children as well as by the 
teacher. The easel type of board has gone, since 
it takes up space and is easily knocked over. 
Small double-sided easels there are, which can 
be stacked to one side, and which can be used 
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for children's painting and chalk drawing, for 
flannelgraph story illustration, and for the teacher's 
own sketches as she tells a story in the magic of 
the ‘story circle’. 

No good Junior classroom is without a nature 
table. ‘This is a most important piece of furniture. 
Children need daily contact with nature, with 
growing things, green things and creatures. 
But the nature table must be a thing of beauty, 
with a constantly renewed set of treasures, all 
carefully selected, arranged and labelled with 
the children's co-operation, and with attractive 
charts on the wall behind— weather chart, 
nature diary, tree charts, and other fascinating 
funds of information. But there is nothing worse 
than the fiasco of a badly kept table which is dirty, 
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slovenly, containing dead specimens and rusty tins 
with nothing іп them. That will destroy children's 
sense of wonder in the mysteries of nature 
more rapidly than we can create it. А curator 
should be appointed to keep the table beautiful; 
but even then the ultimate responsibility is the 
teacher's, who, like any careful mother, puts the 
finishing touches to a child's attempts to help. 


PLAY MATERIAL 


Lastly, a mention of all the play material that 
is apparent in any good Preparatory class, and 
should be in at least the next two classes. Such 
play material must be allowed to be continually 
accessible. ‘The Play House is not stacked away 
during lessons, or ever made out-of-bounds. 
The sand tray, water tray, and brick pile, and the 
array of dolls and creatures, are a real part of the 
environment, of the equipment even, and are not 
to be considered as mere distractions and con- 
fiscated or hidden out of sight. 


THE STAGE IS SET 


From all this it will be apparent that the start 
on an activity approach is made well before the 
children come into the classroom. Also that 
the teacher's out-of-school hours of preparation 
will make a big difference to the chances of success. 
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The setting of the environment and the provision 
of stimulating material for action are half the 
battle. For all this equipment is suggestive, and 
starts the children wanting to do and make and 
learn. From then onwards their enthusiasm 
carries the whole class forward, and you find things 
happening. 

It is also true that from five or six years onwards 
the children share the teacher's enthusiasm and 
interest in ‘our room’. So that, suppose you 
do walk into a bleak, bare room on the first day 
of term with your class, there is very soon a dis- 
cussion on ‘ How shall we make our room look 
lovely?’ and ‘What shall I bring? What will 
you bring? What pictures shall we draw?'. Day 
by day, slowly, new charts, new pictures, new 
cards, new materials are added and greeted 
with delight by the class. 

It is the individual teacher’s responsibility to 
provide all this—not, perhaps, out of her own 
pocket, but at least out of her own imagination. 
Enlist the help of the principal. Most principals 
of schools are only too glad to have a teacher or 
teachers with initiative and ideas in the Preparatory 
and Junior sections, since they themselves pro- 
bably have neither the specialized training nor 
the time to think of these things themselves. 


They engage trained Junior teachers in the full 
3 
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expectation that those teachers will use up-to-date 
and effective Junior school and kindergarten 
methods in the best sense of the word. 

1 Into this prepared environment, presided over 
by an interested and sympathetic teacher, come 
perhapsas many as forty or forty-five eager minds, 
hungry for experience and knowledge. 

Those who have tried it will agree that though 
forty is rather many for satisfactory individual 
attention, and tend to crowd the room somewhat, 
yet it can be managed. In fact, forty look less 
formidable when the desks are grouped than they 
would in straight rows; and so great is their interest 
that, once the novelty has worn off, there is no 
special discipline problem. Children naturally 
behave well if they are interested and busy. 
“Busy children are good children are happy 
children ’, so long as your definition of goodness 
in children is not silence and inertia. If children 
do not behave, then ask yourself how you have 
failed to catch their interest. Complete silence 
there may not be except at specific times when it 
is specially called for, and its purpose may be 
appreciated and understood. "The noise that there 
is will be a controlled, purposeful noise, suggestive 
of busyness, learning and growth. 


3. Beginning an Activity 
Programme: Action 


In the last chapter it was pointed out that a great 
part of our work will be done for us if we will 
only ensure that our room is ready for action. 
This is especially true in the Pre-Primary—or 
Reception class—and Class I. 

The children here, five years old or younger, 
come straight from the friendly atmosphere of 
home. Unless they find a similar air of informality 
and freedom, school is going to be a terrifying 
experience, especially if, as is often the case, they 
hear a strange language spoken all around them. 
Therefore the teacher, in preparing her room, 
must aim at beauty, colour, informality, and plenty 
for the children to see and do. 

The very first morning and for many mornings 
to come, handwork materials and play apparatus 
are temptingly displayed, and the children are 
encouraged to get to work as they choose. Plenty 
of rough paper and coloured chalks, coloured 
magazine pictures to cut out, and possibly a few 
balls of clay or a small quantity in a basin, may 
be more than enough handwork material to begin 
with. Bricks, beads and sand will be more 
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popular, for the four-year-old wants mainly to 
manipulate and experiment rather than to make 
anything definite. 'l'he teacher is more in the 
role of observer and is ready to suggest occupa- 
tions, or just to befriend those who are feeling 
new and strange. The establishment of sym- 
pathy and friendly relations with the class is her 
main object. 

Presently—and an alert teacher will sense when 
the children are ready for it—she calls the class 
around her in a circle, on chairs or simply on the 
floor, to talk and look at pictures and hear a story. 
And if some children do not respond to the 
invitation, she does not take any notice. Present- 
ly we shall be having some nursery rhymes or an 
action game, or some singing. Later, perhaps, 
a return to drawing or free play, or a run in the 
compound to gather the first treasures for the 
setting up of our nature table. Still a few indivi- 
dualists stand around on the edge of the group 
and watch. We will not introduce any slightest 
reference to the Three R's, unless it be that we 
look at books together, and perhaps the teacher 
writes the children's names or initials оп their 
drawings, and makes an attempt to learn their 
names. Of course we count our classmates in 
the course of conversation or in bringing our chairs 
for the story; and count the crayons and. the 
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balls of plasticine as we gather them up at the end 
of an activity period. 

A set time-table no longer appears on the walls 
of the infant classes of today, or if it does, it is 
of a broad and very elastic nature, a daily routine 
rather than a weekly schedule. It is for each 
teacher to decide the order in which the day will 
normally proceed, and to sense when the children 
are ready for a change in occupation. It is 
impossible to follow a set time-table dictated by 
authority, for this means the paralysing of inspira- 
tion and interest, and putting the whole class 
into unnecessary and unnatural leading reins. 
If any time-table is evolved at all it is along the 
broadest lines. But many wise teachers prefer to 
keep it in their heads—or in their cupboards if 
they must—rather than see it written up on 
the wall. 

The plan will probably follow certain bold 
lines, each day to a large degree like every other. 
Small children like rhythm and regularity, and 
feel more secure if the day follows a familiar 
pattern. But contrary to common belief, it has 
been proved that just as the right thing to start 
the day in the first few years of school life is not 
the Three R's, so the right thing to start the term 
with is not the Three К?з, but rather, some form 
of activity. 
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Remember the rule: 


Through the familiar to the unfamiliar. 

Through the natural and instinctive to the 
new and strange. . 

Through play to work. 

Through self-chosen activity to learning. 


So it is that the new term, the new week, the 
new day, begin with doing, making, exploring, 
building and expressing. The formal business 
of school will not be less well tackled, but rather 
better tackled for being left till later. The day 
on which a child insists on doing the Three R's 

‚ first is the day to make the change, if ever. The 
initiative is his, not ours. : 

Неге, then, we outline the order of the day. 
No bells will sound to insist on a change of 
occupation. No law forbids the order being 
altered if the wise teacher senses the need. (The 
exception to this of course is the necessity 
of fitting in with others in the use of hall or 


piano, or the coming of a language or music 
teacher.) 


1. When the children arrive they can go straight 
to the classroom, and there are already things 
for them to do. "There are the fish to feed, the 
nature table to dust. There is paper for drawing, 
there are jigsaws, bricks and sand, and dolls and 
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cooking-pots to suggest activities. 'ТҺе children, 
too, have treasures to show to their friends. 

2. It may be that we like to let the little ones 
join the rest of the Primary school for Assembly, 
in which case we now have to answer a bell, put 
away our occupations, or merely lock the door 
on everything as it is so that we can return to it 
at once when Assembly is over. But ideally 
the youngest ones are independent of the rest of 
the school, and Assembly can come later in the 
morning, either just before or just after the Break 
—in fact, when we are ready for it. In this way 
the first burst of interest and activity can go 
unimpeded. 

3. So, if Assembly has given the formal start 
to the day, the children return to class when it is 
over to continue their self-chosen activity, which 
is supplemented by clay and paper-work, painting, 
and other constructive work with a variety of 
materials. 

4. After about an hour of this busyness the 
word is passed around that it is time to clear 
away; all are encouraged to help to do so. The 
scissors are carefully counted and returned to the 
cupboard, and the floor is swept. Children have 
no false ideas about sweeping and scrubbing, but 
in fact enjoy it immensely if the teacher uses the 
right line of approach. The order, ‘ Things 
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away', passed round in a quiet, businesslike 
voice, may be sufficient—even better than 
loud authoritative series of commands. The 
teacher, too, is helping, and certain jobs are given 
out as special privileges to the reliable children. 
And don't forget that by telling a child that he is 
reliable, that he is the best person at a certain 
job, we may start him on the road to becoming 
more reliable. A little suggestion can be used 
too. ‘Will our room look as lovely as it did 
yesterday?' 'Shall we hurry so that we can 
hear Deepak's story today?’ 

5. Now, chairs or mats are brought to form 
a story circle, or conversation group, around the 


teacher, and all come eagerly to tell their news, 
show what the 


y have been making, discuss their 
plans, admire some new treasure on the nature 
table, or a new picture or chart on the wall. 

6. Out of the conversation, news, picture 
talk, story or treasures comes first of all, for many 
children, a first acquaintance with English. More- 
over, some new writing-reading matter will 
emerge each day without fail. The teacher has 
her notebook handy to jot down 
to print for tomorrow, or Straight away as time 
allows. In the Pre-Primary class, and to start 
with in Class I, it will be a single word or two, 
or short, common phrases. It is a good practice 


what she is going 
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to prefix words with either ‘a’ or ‘the’, or 


‘This is’. 

a feather Neem leaves Miss Muffet 
the piano This is Rajesh’s train. Shalini 
is going to Bombay 


During tomorrow’s conversation-time the pre- 
pared flash card or cards will be produced, read 
and discussed, and finally put up on the wall, 
or on the news sheet, the nature diary, or under 
the appropriate picture. Eventually there will be 
quite a store of such words and phrases, and they 
can be used for games of recognition, put into the 
wall pockets or stuck into ‘Our Own Reading 
Book’. 

Sometimes the conversation leads us to some 
new work in the Tool Subjects—some alphabet 
games, counting games, number rhymes and 
phonic work on the sounds the letters make. 
Then there is no need to interrupt the children 
later at their individual work for the purpose. 

Break-time, lasting anything from 15 to 40 
minutes, is a time for a stretching of limbs and 
muscles, of testing skills, of cementing friendships. 
The large apparatus, swings, climbing frame, slide, 
as well as footballs, ropes and at least one motor 
tyre, and some wooden crates, are all fully in use 
now; and you may well find a few children using 
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them at other times too—they are never put out- 
of-bounds, for who knows when a child may long 
for a rest from the classroom activities or the com- 
pany of his friends, or for a good leg-stretch! 
But in break-time there is a burst of physical 
activity; the teacher is there only as guardian and 
friend, to patch up a grazed knee or solve an 
argument. There are chances to learn the social 
Braces too, as we sit together dipping into our 
tiffin tins, and wipe the table afterwards, wash 
our hands, and queue up at the drinking fountain. 

7. After Break, the children know that the 
“school game" will be played. The teacher has 
spent a few minutes setting the stage. Some of 
the cards for writing and sums come out and are 
laid on shelves or tables at the side of the room. 
Others, everybody knows, are in their appropriate 
wall pockets, waiting to be used. The remaining 
traces of clay and paste are cleared up and the 
folding library shelves are opened, if they have 
not already been open and in use before the Break, 
by request of a few keen readers. 

On most days the choice of Work is free. Some 
children start writing, some choose sums. Some 
go straight to take out a book to * read’. The 
younger and newer ones watch the others, or 
continue to play with sand and bricks. In the 
early stages a child may change his occupation 
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frequently, and apparently settle to nothing. Even 
the library books are leafed over, the pictures 
given a casual glance and no interest shown in the 
letters and words. This is not to be considered 
as naughtiness or laziness. 'The wise teacher 
observes, and for some time she does nothing 
about it, for the reasons for such behaviour are 
many: 

(1) The child may not have reached ‘ readiness’ 
for reading, or sums, or even for concentrated 
effort at anything. He is still in the pre-reading 
or pre-number stage, where he is pretending to 
be in school, pretending to be grown-up, and 
meanwhile he is taking stock of school and of 
everything around him. In this case it is quite 
normal, and only a matter of time. And we shall 
be unwise to force the pace. 

(ii) The child wants to test the teacher. This 
is more often the case with an older child who has 
already been at a more formal school for a while. 
He wants to try a battle of wills with the teacher. 
He believes he can get the better of her by not 
doing what he is told. But when after all he is 
not ‘told’, that little game fizzles out and he is 
aware that he is wasting his efforts. Не also 
finds that one does not attract attention to oneself 
by naughtiness or disobedience, but rather by 
good effort and achievement. The same thing 
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sometimes happens with a younger child who gets 
chivvied a good deal at home. 

(iii) The child may be physically or mentally 
unable to work on occasions. None of us can 
fully know what children may be contending with 
at home, what physical or emotional strain they 
may be undergoing on a particular morning. Such 
a child needs to be left to go slow, perhaps to 
have a lazy morning now and then; or he needs a 
little individual help all by himself. 

Whichever may be the case, the battle will in 
many cases eventually be won by the teacher's 
friendliness and sympathy, by the example of the 
other children who appear to be enjoying their 
work so much, by the fascinating things that the 
room contains, the child's own curiosity, and no 
less, by time. We have also as our ally the natural 
desire of every normal child to achieve and excel. 
So much is done by the teacher’s positive attitude, 
in other words, by right suggestion. The first 
step in this direction is the training of children 
to get something to do as soon as they come in, 
and the expectation that they will do so; too often 
one sees a roomful of youngsters sitting doing 
nothing while the teacher methodically hands out 
exercise books with explanations to one child at 
atime. The time wasted in this way is consider- 
able; the thing that never ceases to surprise me 
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is that children are prepared to sit thus inactive, 
because no one has told them what to do. But 
if the right suggestion is there, the right atmos- 
phere, there is an implied if not actually spoken · 
“Come on, let's do numbers. They are fun!’ 
Moreover—and this is the crux of the matter of 
putting the activities and interests in the first half 
of the morning—the Three R's become something 
vital, something we need for fuller experience 
and power over our environment, for fuller en- 
joyment of our games and occupations, and for 
fuller understanding and appreciation of the world 
around us. Deep down inside the child is the 
felt need, which, if he had the power, he might 
reason like this: 

* I'm going to learn to read because of all the 
books and charts I want to understand. I need 
to learn to write so that I can be teacher in the 
next game of “School”, or keeper of our shop. 
I need to know numbers so that I can keep the 
score in our games. I too wish to count the 
planes in our model airport, or the cars in the 
street we have been building on the classroom 
shelf. I too can see how many of the cars can fit 
into the garage we made out of bricks. I want 
to be chosen to collect and count the pencils.’ 

At the very beginning, half an hour or forty 
minutes of this individual work on the Three R’s 
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will suffice. Later in the year it may expand to 
one* hour. The atmosphere is one of quiet 
concentration. There is no silence rule, but the 
children| are too busy and contented to make a 
noise. ‘There is a hum of purposeful exchange of 
ideas and discoveries. Any attempt to organize 
the children into group work may well result in 
failure. It will, in fact, often meet with strong 
resistance. As one task is completed it is shown 
to the teacher; some record of it is made, and a 
new task is taken. On the matter of records we 
wil speak in another place, for it is important 
if the work is to have a sense of direction and is to 
be properly graded. 

The teacher will зоо find that during this 
individual work time she can hear a number of 
children, perhaps in small groups, reading or 
pre-reading every day. And should this time 
prove inadequate she may prefer to have a special 
reading time set aside, perhaps dovetailed with the 
rest-hour or quiet occupation time. 

At the end of the hour of individual work it is 
quite difficult to get the children out of the room 
for a short break, or to turn their thoughts to a 
new activity. 

8. The other items to be fitted into the day 
include various forms of music, movement, 
drama, and any number of stories. If there is 
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no afternoon school for the smallest ones, then 
these things may take the final twenty or thirty 
minutes of the morning; or occasionally a slice 
of ‘ Activity’ or Three R's time is sacrificed for 
them—so long as the main pattern remains balanc- 
ed, so that children feel the security and rhythm 
of their regular programme. But sometimes we 
' really do down tools and go out for a nature ramble 
or exploration, to give us new treasures for our 
nature table, fresh ideas for our news, new subjects 
for our inquiries, and, who knows, perhaps to 
start us on a centre of interest. + 


Suggested Time-Table for Five- Year-Olds 
(To be kept elastic, subject to change) 


9.00 to 10.00 Free Activity, Handwork, Art, 
Self-chosen Occupations. 

10.00 to 10.30 Discussion, News, Plans, Talking 
English. 

10.30 to 10.45 Assembly. 

10.45 to 11.15 Break. 

11.15 to 12.00 Individual Work in the Three R’s, 
and Sense Training, largely 
optional; occasionally begin- 
ning with a group game in one 
of the skills. 
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12.00 to 12.30 Hindi or Regional Language, 
Word Building, Stories, Poetry, 
etc. 

12.30 to 1.00 Music, Physical Education, Drama, 
Rhymes. 


Any of this may give way to a nature walk, or 
some particular interest or activity as the teacher 
senses the fitness. It should by no means be 
binding, but more of a suggested routine to give a 
certain daily regularity to our lives. 


Alternate Plan, Worked in Periods of Time 


Approx: 20 mins: Physical Education, Music and 
Movement, Outdoor Play. 
15 mins: Assembly. 
1 hour: Free Choice, Handwork, Art, 
Occupations. 
25 mins: Discussion, Conversation, 
Story, etc. Twice a week 
in Hindi or Regional Lan- 
guage. 
30 mins: Break. 
40 mins: Studies; the ‘ School Game’. 
20 mins: Story, Drama, Poetry. 
Total: 3 hours 20 mins. 


А word about the Assembly, which can be for 
children a very happy and worthwhile experience. 
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This is a time for us all to get together and to 
greet one another. It is a time, first of all to think 
of God, to praise him, learn to love him, and ask 
his blessing. Whatever different religious back- 
grounds the children may come from, our essential 
togetherness and brotherhood in the sight of God 
is something we are never too young to learn— 
not by ‘moral instruction’ and teaching, though 
this may have its place, but far more by the practical 
expression of our growing awareness of God and 
our fellows in assembling ourselves together daily 
in quiet and in fellowship. 

It is important that the quiet should be that 
of atmosphere, not of compulsion. There should 
be no enforced silence, and if possible no checking 
of children throughout the ceremony, unless one 
or two children seem deliberately to be wrecking 
the quiet atmosphere and spoiling it for others. 
The short prayers and the singing of a simple hymn 
or chorus can be followed by a whole minute of 
complete silence, perhaps with bowed heads and 
folded hands. Whether or not children straight 
away realize the purpose of this silence, it cannot 
help but make an impression, and perhaps start a 
habit which in later years will be appreciated. 

Then there are birthday greetings, special news, 
and perhaps also remembrance of any of our 


number who are away sick. In some schools the 
4 
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practice has been to set aside certain days of the 
week for the children to show their treasures to 
the others, or some good handwork. Or one class 
may be ready to recite a poem for us to hear. 
A little time one day is spent in learning the words 
ofa new chorus. The whole thing, however, still 
does not exceed fifteen or at the most twenty 
minutes, and all in the spirit of fellowship, of 
sharing, and of praise. In the words of one little 
chorus that has proved a firm favourite: 


The birds upon the treetop sing their song; 
They fill the air with music all day long; - 
The flowers in the garden blend their hue, 
So why shouldn't I, 
Why shouldn't you, 


Praise Him too! 


4. Individual Work with Beginners 


We have seen that daily, after the eleven o'clock 
Break, the class comes in to find the room re- 
arranged for individual work in the Three R's; 
We can profitably devote a chapter now to the 
details of the workings of this important period. 

To begin with, individual work consists of bead- 
threading, brick-building, working puzzles, mosaic 
pattern-making, and the use of anyavailable sense- 
training apparatus. There is also drawing, on 
scrap paper or boards or the good old-fashioned 
slates. There are picture books to look at and 
pretend to read, and a large, fat scribbling book 
for each child to encourage the start in writing 
and numbers. Coloured wax crayons are used 
mostly, or pastels, or really soft black lead pencils 
—but not the HB pencils most often issued in 
Schools. Much can be done with sticks of 
charcoal salvaged from the kitchen, or the scraps 
of coloured blackboard chalk discarded by the 
teachers of the higher classes. Each child comes 
in his own time to the point of wanting to do more 
than just scribble and build and manipulate, of 
wanting to form letters, or numbers, or distinguish 
between the letters in the picture books. This is 
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the point we call ‘readiness’: reading readiness, 
writing readiness and number readiness all come 
at different times and no two children are exactly 
alike in their timing. True ' reading readiness ' 
is the point where a child is ready to tackle a 
book, and to extract thought from print. This 
is preceded by a considerable period of 
pre-reading experience with letters of the 
alphabet, with pictured stories, and with flashcards. 

Although for each child the point of readiness 
comes at a different time, yet to some extent child- 
ren are influenced by what they see other children 
doing. One thing we must on no account do is 
to try to coerce, cajole or force a child who shows 
no inclination. For our efforts will quite likely 
have the opposite effect. Only if, by the time he 
has completed six years, a child shows no incli- 
nation to begin learning, do we begin to look 
seriously into the cause of the delay. 

The teacher has hopefully shown Tej how to 
do an up-and-down pattern, but Теј is unmoved 
and continues his own self-chosen scribbling. 
Billy, however, has been watching, and he res- 
ponds, and is copying teacher’s pattern vigorously. 
He can now be helped forward quite fast. 

The teacher next writes Rita in the corner of 
her drawing, and Rita herself is trying to copy it. 
Bella is watching, and calls out, ‘ Write mine too!’ 
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Name cards for copying and 
constant reference 


So the next day, be- 
fore the Individual 
Work begins, there is a 
game in the story circle. 
The teacher has made 
cards bearing all the 
names, and each child 
in turn learns to rec- 
ognize his own and is 
given his card to hold. 
After the game, the cards 
are returned to the tea- 
cher, and placed where 
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they may, be fetched and used for copying as 
required, or pinned up against a child's drawing 
or handwork. Such games with names and 
single words are about as near as we get to 
class teaching in these first months, or even in the 
first year. For the most part, children of this 
age are not ready for teaching in a large group. 
A few small groups will be possible, of children 
who have reached about the same point in 
their learning. The idea of sitting at a desk and 
following a teacher's explanation at the board 
is too remote and difficult, so that many child- 
ren will make very little attempt to follow. But 
keep the children around you for ten minutes 
and make the new matter into a game, and a 
getting-up-and-doing-and-touching game at that, 
and it becomes more understandable and per- 
sonal. 

The other kind of work for which the children 
will gather in a group is in connexion with a 
centre of interest. We have the items of news 
that the teacher has written out from yesterday's 
news time, to distribute, read, recognize and use 
in a kind of reading game. There are the animal 
names that a group of children copied yesterday, 
and we can fit them to their appropriate pictures. 
We collect the letters from the doll’s-house 
letter-box to be looked at together, and then we 
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may be spurred to further attempts at this make- 
believe letter-writing. 
- On some days there may not be any such group 
work or game. The good teacher should be able 
to feel whether on occasions the children want to 
get on with their own tasks. Once children under- 
stand what is expected of them they will eagerly 
settle to their own individual choice and will use 
their time fully. It has often proved virtually 
impossible to pull children away from individual 
work to join.in a piece of group work or class 
activity. It may be as well to have a completely 
separate time for these learning games together, 
and to leave the Individual Work period un- 
disturbed. 

` A few such learning games as we have suggested 
are listed here; but a teacher with imagination 
will invent a new game or adapt an old one to 
meet.every situation. Sometimes the game can 
be played with the whole class together, sometimes 
with a group of five or six. .The acquisition of 
certain basic apparatus can be.seen to be well 
worth while. There are many uses, for instance, 
for large letter cards, bricks, flash cards of familiar 
words, as well as the children's own names, a 
boxful of shells, dyed lollypop sticks, seeds of 
litchi or some other fruit, a ball, a pack of playing 
cards, and the.type.of blackboard that can be 
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taken down and laid on the floor in the midst of 
the group, to name only a few. 

(i) Counting, adding. Lay the board on the 
floor and gather the group around it. Tip the 
bricks on to the board. Begin to pile the bricks 
up, and count as you do so. “One, two, three!’ 
Pass the chalk round for the children to chalk 3 
on the board, freely anywhere. Make a second 
pile and write its symbol in the same way. Then 
proceed to add one pile to the other, preferably 
smaller to larger, as being a good mathematical 
habit to start developing from the beginning. 
Then write the total. Enjoy the ceremony of 
knocking all down! 

(ii) Bring two dolls from the playhouse or 
dolls’ corner and seat them on the board. Present 
them solemnly with parcels. Then ‘ask the 
dolls’ how many parcels they have each, and 
how many all together. Which doll has the most 
parcels? The dolls prove useful for all the four 


Four times table in action 
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rules, even much later when sharing is first 
explained. 

(ii) Recognition, adding, and the other rules 
can be taught with playing cards. Sometimes 
you may need to devise a plan to hide the figures 
in the corners, but there is also the advantage of 
continually seeing the figures and the pictured 
numbers together, of getting truly acquainted. 
Here is a simple example of a game, and one 
more advanced: (a) To each child in turn hold 
up two cards which have to be added. It is not 
necessary at first to write any formal statement of 
the process. For subtraction, however, it is 
better to hold up only one card and state the 
number to be deducted. (5) Give a child a card 
of fairly high value, and ask him, from the heap 
on the board to find two cards which make up 
the first number. 

(iv) With large letter cards play the game of 
*Who can find the M?, the P?, which letter says 
"sss"?' Simple word-building of two and three- 
letter words can be made into a game long before 
we truly reach ‘reading readiness’. These cards 
must be large—at least 15 cm. across is suggested. 

(v) Make flash cards on which are written the 
names of objects in the room, including ‘ball’, 
‘teddy’, and ‘flowers’, chosen on the look-and-say 
principle, not only three-letter, phonic words. 
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Do not attempt in this case to sound them out 
phonically. With these we can play a variety. of 
fetch-and-carry and match games. у 

(vi) Simple flash commands, ‘Sit down’, ‘Sing’; 
‘Fetch a mat’, are fun to use. The reading here 
is of course nM look-and-say or recognition by 
familiarity, spelling the words out for sound is 
out of place and probably will only confuse the 
child. It is important to stress this point because 
we are far too often tempted to confuse spelling 
with reading, and to forget that we learn word- 
recognition before we can spell or sound out those 
words. A child's name, ‘ Rameshwar Mansukhani’, 
may be recognized by its owner long before Һе 
can write it. The commands ‘Laugh’, ‘Touch 
your shoes’ cannot be sounded out letter by letter, 
but can still be distinguished by their шеше 
istic length and shape. 

(vii) Several of the ideas used in work cards or 


work books for in- 

OS dividual изе сай 
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Similarly we draw on the board on the floor; 
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count as we do so and write the symbol, or place 
the appropriate number card selected from the 
box, beside the drawing. 

Once the majority of the children are launched 
into writing, numbers, and the elements of letter 
and word recognition, a certain pattern will be 
evolved which the children will appreciate and 
enjoy, as giving them a feeling of daily regularity 
and security. 

(i) They will learn that we all try to complete 
two or three tasks each day. Some form of record 


One day's record card for Sarah 


helps here—for example, a space on a chart may 
be.colouréd in, blue for sums, red for writing 
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and yellow for pre-reading work. This gives a 
sense of achievement and personal endeavour. 

(ii) They will often be allowed, to start on 
whichever task they choose and work at it till 
they tire or until they complete the task to their 
satisfaction. Occasionally one task will be left 
out, if the child has been working especially keenly 
at something else. But never mind, so long as 
time has been profitably employed. The subject 
missed out on one day can have more attention 
another day. 

(iii) Occasionally—and social training comes in 
here—a child has to wait till another child com- 
pletes a card that he wants, or has finished with 
the box of number rods or counters. 

(iv) Occasionally—and social training is again 
involved—the teacher calls him to work with a 
group on a special subject, and he learns to put 
aside what he was doing rather than keep others 
waiting. 

(v) Most important of all, a child learns to 
know from which wall pocket to choose the right 
type of sum card for his need, which writing card 
he thinks he can tackle, whether he wants to have 
a try at reading a book, and where the books 
аге to Бе found. Also, he learns how to recognize 
his own exercise book from the pile on a side table. 
Thus he is learning self-reliance and judgement. 
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In these ways we may do away with the sight of 
children sitting idle at their tables, while valuable 
time slips by, for the simple reason that the teacher 
has not yet completed the distribution of work. 
This is a sight that never fails to distress me—and 
yet how common it is! For each child there are 
twenty, thirty, forty precious minutes to be filled 
with learning; and yet teachers still insist on 
carrying out this slow process of distributing work 
to each and every child. 
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Bored children are restless children. ‘Busy 
children are happy children are good children.’ 
There is no discipline problem in- this activity 
atmosphere; there is no uncontrolled noise, only 
the sound of many folks seeking, exploring, 
learning, and, moreover, there is a sense of free- 
dom. Children are moving around the room 
freely, discussing the discoveries of others, watch- 
ing.a piece of work in progress. This is the 
natural, normal situation for learning. А child 
who wishes to ‘ be excused’ will, for politeness 
sake, ask the teacher; he is seldom refused, for it 
is recognized that a child who tends to be con- 
tinually ‘leaving the room’ is either not well, 
or he is bored. And boredom is virtually un- 
known in the modern classroom. 

In this busy atmosphere of effort and self-help 
the first unruled scribbling books are in a few 
cases supplemented by separate writing or number 
books, whether blank or very broad-ruled. Lead 
pencils may occasionally replace coloured pencils 
and crayons for certain types of work; new and 
varied cards are added to the supply in the 
pockets round the walls. Further suggestions 
for this individual work will be found in the 
Appendix. 

What is most enthralling is that there are often 
tasks to be done for the current interest, within 
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the scope of the youngest. Somelabels need to 
be made for the nature table, price tickets can 
be printed for the shop, a little drawing can be 
made for the nature diary, there are words to be 
written into our picture scrap-book, or a name to 
be printed for the railway station. More capable 
fingers can tackle an item of news or an invitation, 
copied from a rough sheet. 

Finally, a child who completes all his tasks well 
and finishes early, gets out his scribbling book or 
individual board and does what he chooses. "The 
value of such free scribbling, writing, drawing, - 
without restraint, is twofold. It gives self- 
confidence, and it gives an opportunity for self- 
expression. Children with such an opportunity 
are less likely to lose interest in drawing and 
painting and expressing their ideas later on. 

A further word on the subject of reading might 
be added here, even though at times we seem to 
be repeating what has already been said. 

The very beginnings of reading appear slow 
and laboured, and require a certain amount of help 
and encouragement; but it is worth noting four 
important points. 

The first is that not all the class will want to 
begin learning to read at the same time—thank 
goodness! Those that аге starting—actually 
starting—will be a small; manageable and willing 
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group; and that group may enjoy keeping together 
for a good part of their work. 

Secondly, though no apparent headway is being 
made, the actual achievement of reading may 
happen quite suddenly, almost in a few days, 
towards which the work of weeks has been building 
up. 
'Thirdly, class reading at this stage is of very 
little use, and should certainly be practised very 
rarely if at all. Reading is a personal skill and 
must be learnt individually, or in very small 
groups in which the'personal touch, the personal 
discovery of new words, is still possible. 

Fourthly, the provision of books and more 
books, and plenty of time to thumb them over, 
does more good than the careful studying—and 
often by-hearting—of the graded textbook. 

What has proved very satisfactory in one board- 
ing school may appeal to others also, or suggest 
other plans to imaginative teachers. After the 
lunch-break the children used to lie down on 
mats in the classroom to sleep. Many need 
that sleep and take full advantage of it. A few, 
however—at first one, then two, four, five— 
instead of sleeping, fetch books and gather round 
the teacher to probe into the secrets of the Intro- 
ductory Reader. By the time the next half-dozen 
are ready to forgo their sleep the first few are 
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largely independent of the teacher's help, and are 
able to help each other. They may even have 
graduated to the next book. 

In a later chapter we shall discuss more fully 
the question of whether we should allow free 
choice of the Three R's in individual work time, 
or stick to a regular order in reading, writing and 
arithmetic. I think it must be largely a matter 
of experience, personal judgement and choice. 
If both class and teacher are really happier with 
separate times for each subject, then they should 
keep it that way. But in the Preparatory and 
First Class, where children are largely individual- 
ists, and the idea of school routine is strange, 
the natural and happy way is to pick our own task 
rather than all do the same thing at the same time. 
It also lays foundations of self-reliance that should 
enhance their powers of study at a later date. 

By the time children reach Class II, their 
enthusiasm for life and for learning is such that, 
given a chance, they will use to advantage every 
minute of their time on an endless variety of 
tasks. 'l'o pigeon-hole the time into neat half- 
hours of one school subject or another is to put 
children into unnecessary leading reins. 


5. Centres of Interest 


It is one of the tenets of Basic Education that 
children are all interested in the three primary 
needs of Man—food, clothes and shelter. Man 
has, from the beginning of time, been concerned 
with the provision of these three necessities of 
life; and children, endowed with the primitive 
instincts of their forefathers, are therefore 
interested in the same three things. 

Watch them at their play. ‘House’ ranks 
high in the list of imitative games; small girls are 
forever dressing their dolls, or dressing up 
themselves. The boys construct houses in trees 
or in a disused godown, or else go hunting. 
Block-building is a favourite in the nursery and 
beyond it, and the products of cooking games 
vary from curries made from grass and sand to 
the preparation of real meals under Mother's 
direction. Small girls enjoy helping Mother, 
and the boys love to assist their fathers in 
constructive jobs about the house or in garden- 
ing. 

For this reason Basic schools have selected 
three constructive activities оп which all school 
learning is built. Spinning and weaving satisfy 
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the interest in clothes, gardening and agriculture 
the interest in food production, and woodwork 
and handicraft supply home-building activity. 

But there are three or four important matters 
for us to consider before making our own selection. 
One is the tremendous variety and width of 
interest of children from a complex and sophisti- 
cated background. They may very well enjoy 
these three basic subjects. They may enjoy, 
as even town children in England have done, a 
whole term of spinning and weaving, as they 
follow their interest in the topic, * How Clothes 
are Made'. But there are also many other 
equally important aspects of the fascinating subject 
of our clothes—dressmaking, designing, knitting, 
the history of costume through the ages, the 
variations in clothes made necessary by variations 
in climate and raw materials, to name only a few. 

Secondly, there are many other things beyond 
just food, clothing and shelter that interest the 
modern child. In our complex civilization three 
or four big headings spring to mind at once: 
transport; posts and communications; marketing ; 
radio and cinema; the complex pattern of town 
life, and of our town in particular. These 
things are just as important in the life of the good 
citizen, and make equally good starting-points 
to our studies. 
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In the third place, it has been found that, if 
our centre of interest is to be successful and if we 
are to win the whole-hearted co-operation of our 
class, the children must feel that they have chosen 
the topic themselves. There must be the felt 
need, the common interest, expressed by the 
whole class. To many followers of the Project 
method this means that no project is begun until 
some topic is suggested by the children. To 
force an interest on them is to court disaster. 
But a teacher in sympathy with her class may well 
feel she can suggest an interest. She can pick a 
topic that she knows to be worth while, and can 
find ways of making her enthusiasm infectious, 
until the children feel indeed that her choice is 
their choice. 

Perhaps almost as important as the children’s 
interest is the teacher’s interest. It is no good 
a teacher selecting a topic ‘because the Head 
wants it’, or ‘ because it fits in with the syllabus ’, 
or even ‘because the children want it’, while 
she herself is terrified of her own lack of knowledge 
on the subject, or her complete indifference to it. 
For a lack of enthusiasm can be just as catching 
as enthusiasm. 

We might do well, therefore, to list some of the 
topics from which we can choose for the various 
age-groups. But let it be quite clear that no list 
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can be exclusive. If you and your class would 
like to do a project on musical instruments or dog 
breeding or space travel, then go ahead. Your 
enthusiasm and theirs will carry you into the most 
fascinating realms, and the term's work will prove 
to have been well worth while. Moreover, if your 
seven-year-olds really want to do something from 
the nine-year-olds' list, then do it—so long as you 
keep the work within their powers, and so long as 
the Fifth Class teacher can be persuaded that it 
is not trespassing on your part. 

Here, then, is a tentative list of topics, large 
enough to keep you fresh, to give you scope for 
your own preference and the children’s, and to 
supply you with as many centres of interest as you 
need in a year. 


Class I 


The Doll’s House 

The Play House 

Our Homes 

Our Pets 

School 

‘Trains 

The Old Woman in the Shoe, and Nursery 
Rhymes 

Our Street 

The Zoo 
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Class П 
Our Home (in more detail) 
Our Street and Neighbourhood 
People who work for us 
The Circus 
The Zoo, and animals in general 
Pets—animals wild and tame 
The Post Office 
Village and Town 

Classes III and IV 
Our Town 
Transport 
Gardens and Parks 
The Railway Station 
Festivals and Traditions 
Farming 
Poultry-keeping 
The Sea 
Homes across the sea 
Our Neighbourhood 

Classes V and VI 
Our Province or State 
Our Town (civics introduced) 
The Cinema and Entertainment 
Clothes 
Homecraft 


Foreign lands, or a specific land that interests us 
Health and Hygiene 
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Child Care 
The Vegetable Garden 
Costumes and Customs 


What considerations, then, other than immedi- 
ate interest, shall guide us in choosing our topic? 
What have been the criteria in the compilation of 
these four lists? 

To begin with, in Class I, children’s interests 
are so fleeting, and the pupils are all such little 
individualists that we can scarcely expect them to 
work together in a group programme, or think 
ahead to a goal beyond the present moment. 
Here, if anywhere, the teacher is justified in wait- 
ing till the children bring forward an interest, or 
until something *grows'. It may be that we get 
engrossed in furnishing the doll's house, or the 
beloved toys that come to school with their small 
owners can be organized into a school for dolls. 
Or the Old Woman's Shoe may provide the 
starting-point for lots of work on nursery rhymes. 
But if these little people do not respond to group 
work, remember that it is just that the social sense 
has not yet awakened in them, and that is a thing 
that cannot be forced. 

Then, how shall we choose for the fives and 
sixes? 

In Class II, and perhaps in the last term of 
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Class I, we are mainly interested in our own every- 
day life. The daily sights and sounds around our 
own house, the business of every day, and the 
people who pass us in the street. 

A child under seven is mostly concerned with 
things that he can see and handle and experience 
for himself. But if the Circus comes to town, or 
Father Christmas, or the Divali lights, then we 
get what we may call a topical interest. It is 
perhaps more fleeting than the home-street 
interest, but continues long enough to absorb 
our attention for anything up to half a term. 

By Classes III and IV, children are beginning 
to learn real History and Geography—or, to give 
them their wider and descriptive names, Social 
Studies and Environmental Studies. Moreover, 
they are capable of more sustained interests. 
And in spite of the importance of learning first 
of all about things we can see and experience for 
ourselves, yet there is a growing power to project 
ourselves, through our imaginations, into a wider 
field—to follow a letter, a train or a plane to 
another land, or a rocket to the moon. To be 
interested in people we have never met, and in 
happenings in an age other than our own. The 
social sense is so far developed that children can 
begin to combine into a group to produce a model, 
a play or an exhibition. 
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By Classes V and VI there is a still more mature 
approach to the subject in hand. For one thing, 
there is a greater power of reasoning, of thinking 
out the whys and wherefores of what they are 
learning. 'lhey can now be interested in the 
complexity of town life, the interdependence of 
men living in community. Moreover, they enjoy, 
even more than before, the fun of searching for 
information for themselves, in books, in magazines, 
or by excursions and exploration. They can 
listen intelligently to adult conversation, and the 
whole world and beyond is interesting to them. 
Most important of all, the imitative play of early 
years is dropping out in favour of the real thing. 
There must be real crafts in handwork, real letters 
posted in the box outside the school gate, a real 
shop set up where the customer must produce 
genuine money; and an element of reality will 
appear in our newspaper and in our writing of 
poetry. 

Before closing this chapter there are two aspects 
of project work that should be mentioned, though 
they will be dealt with more fully elsewhere in 
this book. 

In the first place, there is, I believe, in the minds 
of many teachers the belief that the word ‘ project ' 
is synonymous with ‘model’. This idea was 
probably born in the training college, where every 
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student was expected to show a ' project’ with her 
handwork, and that nearly always meant that she 
built an elaborate and intricate model. Even in 
recent months I have heard a teacher say, “Ноу 
can I do a project with my class? There is no 
sand-tray available.’ 

The true meaning of ‘ project’, alternatively 
and more safely perhaps called aCentre of Interest 
or a Topic, I hope will be made perfectly clear 
in another chapter. Enough here to emphasize 
that a project is not a model, nor need it neces- 
sarily contain one. 

The second doubt in many minds is whether 
the working of a project is not a waste of time, a 
distraction from the business of covering the 
syllabus for the year, and completing the text- 
books. 

There are, in fact, many perfectly valid answers 
to this challenge. One is that in many cases the 
syllabuses are due for a change anyway. At 
least they were never really intended to be rigidly 
adhered to. A syllabus is meant to be a guide, a 
suggested scheme of work, not—until we get 
within sight of school-leaving examinations at 
least—a body of information that must be absorbed 
in its totality by a certain date. It is not so much 
the content of the syllabus that matters as the 
fact that the children are learning, are widening 
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their vision, are increasing their general knowledge 
and their fund of information as well as their 
powers of observation and reasoning. 

We may, and quite rightly, argue along these 
lines; then we pause, and out of curiosity compare 
the scheme of the project the children are engross- 
ed in with the official syllabus for this class. 
And we find, if that official syllabus is not hope- 
lessly antediluvian, that in fact, by means of the 
project, the children have indeed covered large 
areas of the syllabus, and covered them with a 
freshness of approach and a sure hope that a 
great part of it will be retained in their memories. 


6. The Smallest Ones Start a 
Centre of Interest 


When children come to school at the age of five 
or under they are individualists. They have 
little knowledge of and little interest in other 
children, and very little idea of co-operating with 
others in a piece of work. If Sunil notices his 
neighbour at all it is most likely because the 
neighbour has a brick or a pencil he wants for 
himself. 

Therefore the teacher will not have the ready 
response of her class when she suggests a topic 
for a project or centre of interest, and she will 
soon realize that children's interests are fleeting 
and of short duration. What seemed of absorbing 
interest today receives not the slightest attention 
tomorrow. 

So, if she is wise, she will wait. More and 
more are teachers of the lowest age-groups 
learning the importance of that word, ‘ wait’. 
We cannot hurry our children's development, we 
cannot hurry their interest in reading or their 
ability to write. We cannot hurry the develop- 
ment of their social sense, or push them to a 
programme of our making. Wait. Wait until 
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there are signs of co-operation at the dol's house 
or in the game of bus rides in the playground, 
signs that several children are interested in the 
same game. Then gently, tactfully, nurse that 
co-operative spirit by your suggestions on im- 
provements in the game, your offers of material 
and help. But do not be surprised or hurt if your 
suggestions go unheeded. 

The first group interest is likely to extend only 
to a limited number of children, while others will 
continue to stand outside the group and refuse 
to take part. It is not necessary to try to persuade 
all to participate. It will probably be quite 
useless to do so. But from the teacher’s point 
of view it is interesting and useful to watch and 
see whichare the ones that work together, which are 
the more retiring ones, how long it takes each 
child to begin joining in, and which are the anti- 
social ones who are only interested in wrecking 
what the others are building up. For the most 
part, wait. One thing is certain—this social sense 
and spirit of co-operation is something worth 
fostering very carefully if our children are to 
grow up into good citizens; the old rigid class 
discipline did nothing to foster it with its 
separate desks and ‘get on with your own work’ 
attitude. 

The interest that first starts up among the 
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children is most likely to be a homely, everyday 
one. А house, a home; the doll's house or the 
play house, the Three Bears’ house or the houses 
of the Three Little Pigs. Or it might be a street— 
our street or a typical street of our town. But 
most certainly it is something of which the children 
have first-hand experience, and which concerns 
them closely. 

If we now proceed to follow up one or two of 
these interests in the way that they might go, 
the important thing for the reader to remember 
is that with you and your class it will probably 
be totally different. fit is not, if a teacher ima- 
gines that she can just follow the example given 
here line by line, and that here she has an interest 
all worked out for her, it will probably be dead 
and result in a complete flop. Every step must 
arise out of the children’s enthusiasm and curiosity 
and must be the most natural step both to teacher 
and to class. It must be the step taken in answer 
to a felt need on the part of the children in their 
desire to grow and learn. 


EXAMPLE 1: THE DOLL’S HOUSE 


1. The children play freely with the house 
according to their own ideas until a day comes 
when someone voices a request: 

‘Why can’t our doll’s house have curtains?’ 
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“Look! I've made a tea-set. Now the dolls 
in the house are going to have tea.’ 

'This is the starting-point for: 

2. Handwork for the doll’s house. Dolls are 
brought, if there are not already some in residence, 
clothed, and provided with hand-made furniture. 
Mats are woven, pictures painted to hang on the 
walls, and curtains are hung in the windows. 

3. A casual question, ‘What is the name of 
the house? Has it got a number?’ Soon we are 
all vying with one another to print the name to 
goonthegate. ' And now the postman will know 
where to leave the letters.’ 

4. One morning a letter is found just inside 
the front door of the house. We try to read it. 
The idea catches on, and letter-writing becomes 
the order of the day. These first letters are 
probably to us grown-ups indecipherable scribbles, 
but very real to the children; and a start has been 
made from which we are bound to advance as 
time goes on. And now a postman is needed 
to deliver the letters, and he must have a bag, 
апа а cycle. Ifa tricycle is not part of your class 
equipment, then a curtain-pole, ridden hobby- 
horse fashion, will serve the purpose. We learn 
our first lesson on ‘ People who work for us’. 
A rhyme or song is easily found to fit, and a 
story follows. 
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5. Small girls love washing. А basin and 
soap are put temptingly near, and soon the idea 
comes to somebody that the curtains and sheets 
in the house must be washed. ‘The teacher may 
enter into the spirit of this and solemnly write 
out the dhobi count and say, ‘ Now, Dhobi, I 
want all the curtains back by Wednesday.’ 

6. Why Wednesday? Because one of the 
dolls has a birthday. There is to be a party. 
We are all busy writing invitations during Indi- 
vidual Work time, and answering them too. We 
are writing shopping lists. ` 

7. 'Then we find a shop is needed, with shop- 
keeper, money and goods. Our firstlesson in 
Paise takes place across the counter of this newly 
constructed shop. 

8. In handwork we are making and wrapping 
presents, making streamers, and putting the 
foodstuffs on small dishes, which may be nothing 
but the screw-tops of jars. 

9. The party takes place, with suitable songs 
and games; the next day it is mentioned in our 
news time, and printed by the teacher for the 
news sheet. 

It must be understood that at this point the 
majority of the class are unable really to read 
this; but a few can, and the rest like to feel they 
can, as they draw their fingers along the lines and 
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c» OUR „> NEWS ~ 


JILL'S DOLL, MARY ANN, 
HAD A BIRTHDAY PARTY 


repeat the words, enjoying a bit of make-believe 
reading which is a useful ‘ pre-reading’ experi- 
ence, Let us remind ourselves to make no attempt 
to sound it out phonetically or try to learn to 
spell the words. 

10. Now, further interests arise. The garden 
of the doll’s house is cultivated; pets are introduc- 
ed; electric light is installed, perhaps with the 
co-operation of a parent or senior master; from 
this we have a simple introduction to the subject 
of lighting and electricity supply. The postman 
has a new duty, to clear the red pillar-box that a 
group of small boys helped to make and to paint, 
and which now stands outside the house gate. 
The shop continues to be visited, and to be stocked 
with new goods made by the children largely from 
their own fertile imaginations; the doll’s children 
go to school; the doll family has an outing in 
Dileep’s car, newly finished in handwork. As each 


of these new developments takes place there is 
6 
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something more to say in news and conversation 
time, something new to write for the news sheet, 
and maybe to be copied by those who have begun 
writing; stories and rhymes are found on each 
topic as it comes along. 


When do these things happen, and who starts 
them? 

"They happen in activity time at the beginning 
of the morning, and the reading, writing and 
calculating that arise from it all overflow into the 
Individual Three R's time. In rhyme and story 
time the teacher chooses such stories as children 
always love, about people like ourselves in houses 
like ours; about toys and dolls, about the people 
we meet every day—rickshaw-man, taxi-driver, 
shopkeeper, policeman, dhobi, engine-driver, and 
the workers who keep our streets and homes clean. 

The work goes on as usual in learning to count 
and write and add and read. The project work 
never entirely supplants that, but it gives it a new 
purpose and interest. And since our time-table 
is an elastic one and probably never tabulated, 
we follow an interest as long as it lasts without 
undue anxiety about time. 

The answer to the question, ‘Who starts them?’, 
in the lowest classes especially, is always ‘A 
child or group of children thinking together’. 
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The teacher notices, and watches for a while, and 
then unobtrusively slips in a suggestion or two. 
А sympathetic teacher can feel when her sugges- 
tions will be welcomed, and will not force the 
pace. She will know when the interest has reach- 
ed the point where some definite help or guidance 
in the skills of reading and writing, or perhaps 
of construction, will be welcomed. 

Other children meanwhile will be drawn in, 
either directly into the main interest or to a side- 
line. ‘We are going to make a shop, and your 
dolls can come shopping.’ 

A few may be very slow to join in, and the 
teacher watches and draws her conclusions. Tej 
is still very undeveloped socially, we can perhaps 
wait in his case and let him just be a silent observer. 
But Brij is showing antisocial tendencies and has 
reached the age when he ought to be taking 
part. Some way must be found of showing Brij 
that he is indispensable to the group activities, 
and that more notice is taken of him when he 
joins in constructively. 


EXAMPLE 2: THE CIRCUS 


1. A circus has come to town. The children 
are telling each other about it in news time. The 
teacher has noted down the news contributions 
and printed them for the news sheet. 
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© Sanjiv saw the circus tent put up.’ 

* Savita is going to the circus today.’ 

* Arvind likes the elephants best.’ 

* Mary likes the clowns best.’ 

‘Peter likes the monkeys best.’ 

2. The teacher suggests that pictures be made 
of the circus in painting time, and they are put 
up on the walls. 

3. We play ‘circus’ inthe music and movement 
time, and the teacher has a hoop and a ring- 
master’s whip to make it more real. 

4. The next time we play the circus game, 
those who are audience buy tickets from an im- 
provised ticket office. The money has been im- 
provised too; the tickets were made by Arvind, 
and have the price on them. 

5. Now we plan to have a grand circus show, 
and make a poster in bold letters. 

We print a fresh set of tickets, and make pro- 
perties for the acts. 

6. The teacher has circus stories for story 
time, and a good song or two to learn for the 
show. 

7. We want to learn more about the animals; 
we bring pictures of animals from home for the 
scrap-book, have animal stories in story time, 
we hear about animals in their natural surround- 
ings, and the wonderful task of training them. 
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CIRCUS! 


Come амр See 


This, incidentally, is one of the few excuses for 
introducing those lessons on ‘ The Tiger’, ‘ The 
Monkey’, and so on, which still appear so regularly 
in Junior nature syllabuses, and which no one 
| seems willing to drop, even though it may be 
impossible in the ordinary course of things ever 
to see the live specimens! 

8. There are animal names to be written, either 
by the teacher or by the children, to stick under 
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pictures in the scrap-book, up on the walls, against 
the cages of the clay-modelled creatures that have 
appeared on the display shelf, and in the wall 
pocket for use in recognition and pre-reading and 
writing copy games. 

9. So many animals have by now appeared on 

_ the display shelf modelled in clay that we decide 
to set up a sand-tray zoo, and so a new interest is 
born, bringing its own material for reading and 
writing, drawing and handicrafts, and its stories 
and rhymes. 

10. The people connected with circuses and 
zoos supply us with material for ‘ People who 
work’: acrobats, clowns, circus owners, circus 
hands, and especially those who have the care 
of animals—trainers, cleaners, vets and zoo 
attendants, lead to a consideration of ‘How to 
look after animals, and how to train them 
as pets’. 

11. If by now there are children with a modicum 
of skill in writing, a book may be compiled, of 
pictures and short accounts of various creatures, 
called ‘The Book of Animals’. The short 
accounts or articles may come into being something 
like this: 

At news and conversation time, teacher calls 
for any interesting things the children can tell 
us about animals. She jots the ideas down quickly 
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in her notebook as they are speaking, and before 
the next day she has written out each contribution 
on a piece of paper in neat script ог copy writing 
of the type favoured in the school. There may be 
four to six such slips in one day, the number of 
words on each slip depending on the skill and 
speed at present reached by the children in their 
writing. 

*'l'his is my dog. 

My dog's name is Rajah. 

He can sit up and beg for his food. 

If he is ill we give him medicine. 

He likes meat and rice to eat. 

Dogs are our friends. 

We will treat them well.' 

“Т like my dog. 

Do you like dogs? 

Yes, I do. 


Such.compositions either go straight into *'T'he 
Book of Animals’ in the teacher's careful script, 
or are copied sentence by sentence by a child 
or group of children and pasted into the book. 
Such home-made books find a place in the class 
library and are favourites for reading time as well 
as for copying. 

These two examples suffice to show that under 
care and sympathetic watchfulness the children’s 
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interests grow and change and move on; they 
are the source of endless activities, and the stimulus 
for more and more learning. How much more 
fun such teaching is, and how much more response 
is obtained from the class, only those who have 
given it a trial can testify. 


7. 'The Transition Stage 


The class of six-through-seven year olds, what at 
present in most schools is Class IT, used to go by 
the name of Transition; and this title suited it 
well. Children enter the Transition as ‘infants’ 
and leave it as boys and girls ready for school. 
Therefore the approach, the quantity of work, 
the division of individual, group and class 
work, the content of the syllabus and the shape 
of the daily time-table must be progressive. 

For the first term things may be conducted 
much as they used to be in Class I. The activity 
at the beginning of the morning, for instance, 
may be very free at first as the teacher discovers 
her children's interests, and the children discover 
themselves in their new surroundings. This is 
the age at which a teacher will be wise to watch 
and wait before launching on a project. 

It is the age at which, when a project does start, 
the children will be developing far more power to 
combine over the tasks allotted, and will learn 
to sink their individuality for the good of the 
group. 

It is also the age at which individual work in 
the Three R’s makes a very strong appeal. А 
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sense of responsibility for achieving one's work for 
the day is something worth fostering. А new, 
growing independence of spirit makes a child 
tackle his reading or number-work doggedly until 
he masters it, so long as grown-ups do not damp 
his ardour. It is an age of wanting to learn and 
achieve, and of being tremendously proud of a 
piece of work, be it modelling, drawing, writing or 
even calculating, accomplished quite on one's 
own initiative and not because teacher says we 
all must do it. 

So the year starts with a time-table and an 
environment calculated to foster the spirit of 
adventure and experiment, and veritably to open 
doors. 

There will be plenty of free handwork and art, 
gardening, nature explorations, the keeping of an 
aquarium and pets. Teacher has a fund of 
stories to dramatize and illustrate; there are 
puppets to make and manipulate. Up here on the 
wall is the class newspaper and scrap-book to 
contribute to; over theré is a good class library 
to stimulate the new delight in reading. There 
may soon be a small shop or two in a corner to 
give meaning to number-work. And among one's 
own possessions the new-style nature notebook 
and “Му own Story Book' give a feeling of 
grown-upness. 
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For study time or Individual Work time we 

keep a new supply of cards and work-books that 
act as a challenge to one's best efforts. 
. Out of all this busyness comes one specific 
interest, under the watchful and sympathetic eye 
of the teacher, who will be ready to respond, 
suggest and guide till a unit of interest for a project 
is shaped. 

The House, the Street, the Workers in our 
Neighbourhood, a Village, a Town, a Family, a 
Zoo, a Railway Station, or our Garden, our Pets, 
or the Puppet Show—one of these will prove a 
favourite with the class and suggest other work that 
can be correlated. 


мом ~ Skip 


| PETROL | 


„HAPPY MOTORING à 


with our engine oil 


[SECOND HAND GARS | 
im good condition e 


The garage project gets going 


TYRES 
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Let us suppose that an enthusiastic building 
of cars in ‘ free handwork ' has given rise to the 
starting of a garage. 

1. Then into study time come important 
matters for writing: drawings of makes of cars 
must be carefully labelled: FIAT, AMBASSADOR, 
STANDARD, CADILLAC. A caption is added: ‘ This 
is a very fast car.’ ''This Jeep can go on very 
rough roads.’ The children know what they wish 
to write. Notices for PETROL, OIL, AIR must be 
made, and some advertisements printed and paint- 
ed. Equally important, the daily recording of 
news of our garage, what we have made or learnt, 
or how many cars we have, is started. 


NEAR NEW CAR 
Rs 15,000 


A BARGAIN 
Rs 3,750 L 
1967 model } 
аз 6,900 


2. In number-work some price tickets сап 
be made with those fascinating big numbers, 
Rs 8,450. Bill sums can be centred on the garage 
and filling-station, and children's interest in 
numbers can be fostered by talk of mileage and 
speed. If dealt with quite simply, there is no 
need to think such matters too advanced. What 
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car owner has not experienced a six- or seven-year 
old's curiosity about the speed indicator? And 
who would be so arbitrary as to say that in this 
class we must not consider numbers larger than 
three figures? 

3. Stories about cars start by being just fun, 
and eventually lead us into such fields as the inven- 
tion of machines and cars, other forms of transport, 
roads, travel, maps, until we have slipped almost 
without noticing it into History and Geography or 
‘Social Studies’, our very first introduction to 
them. Or is it? In a way we had met these 
subjects before, though they were not called by 
any name, when we learnt about our home region, 
our street, our town, and the people who work for 
our home. But now, in Class II it is being crys- 
tallized into a real branch of our school work, and 
may even be given these big names on the time- 
table from the beginning of the second or third 
term, if we enjoy big names! 

4. The first Social 
Studies exercise book may 
be called ‘My Book of 
the Garage’, or ‘My 
Travel Book’. It will P 
be attractively covered 
in Art Time, and the | _ „5А А 
teacher will endeavour to OX 


MY 
TRAVEL BOOK 
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avoid spoiling the individuality of each by what I 
might call self-assertive red correction marks. 
One of the very first History exercises may be a 
‘chapter’ оп How Cars Began, or Travel Long 
Ago. The first map is the layout for a sand- 
tray model of roads to and from the garage and 
filling-station; or a road map such as motorists 
use. Boys may even offer you a map or plan of 
the inside of a car. 

5. It is becoming more and more widely rec- 
ognized that Geography, and History too if 
possible, should begin at home. If, through their 
interest in cars they learn something more about 
(i) road plans and maps, (ii) transport as opening 
up new fields for exploration, (iii) garage men, 
mechanics, car factories, bus stations, producers 
of rubber and oil; (iv) some of the interesting places 
that can be visited by car, then they will have made 
a good start to Geography. Greenland and Japan 
and the Pygmies can wait till the imaginationis 
ready for such flights into new worlds. 

6. History in this class, if it appears at all, is 
almost entirely in the form of stories. Here we 


have something linked to interest and previous 
knowledge. 


The first motor-car takes an airing. 
Great Aunt Matilda rides a bicycle. 
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A journey in olden days by palanquin. 
First Man learns to make a boat. 


Perhaps a new turn to the topic is given by 
space news, and an aerodrome and rocket base 
will appear in the sand-try alongside our garage. 
History has to be forward-looking these days! 

7. Asinterests multiply there is still more to do 
in reading and writing times, and in composition, 
always alongside the regular drill work, use of 
cards and group teaching. For the regular drill 
work cannot be done away with just because we 
have a project on hand; but rather it will be given 
a new urgency by the centre of interest. А boy 
who has learnt to ride a bicycle will oil the chain, 
polish the frame and keep the tyres pumped up, 
or a pianist who has started work on a Beethoven 
sonata does not therefore neglect his scales. In 
the same way the young ‘ motor mechanics’ or 
* zoo-keepers ’ feel the need to slog at their spell- 
ings, their writing patterns, and their multipli- 
cation speed tests. 

8. Poems and further stories may or may not 
be found with a bearing on the topic. It is no 
good being rigid over this, forcing a connexion 
where there is none, or wearing yourself out in 
the effort to find stories and rhymes about cars, 
or the topic will lose its spontaneity and feel 
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forced. We choose freely, as we would normally, 
always welcoming any material that has a bearing 
on the topic, for we guess the children will welcome 
it too. 

9. We do not drop out all the other activities 
as listed at the beginning of this chapter, for 
they are perennials. The garden will continue 
to vie with the aquarium in nature news, the 
nature table continue to be well stocked. The 
puppets will enact for us the exciting story of 
Great Grandpapa and his Motor-Car, with appro- 
priate noises off! The newspaper and scrap- 
book are well under way. The shop still helps 
us to manage rupees and paise, and now it stocks 
motor parts and road maps too. 

10. Some teachers will enjoy using their ingen- 
uity in introducing the interest into Physical 
Education, Music, Band and Speech. This is a 
point where it is essential for the teacher to be 
alive to opportunity and also to follow her child- 
ren’s inclination. The Physical Education class 
may well be transformed into a speedway track 
for a glorious five minutes, 

This chapter is not complete without a word 
picture of work in progress in the Individual Work 
period. Compare it with the 
delineated in Chapter 4, 


The teacher and a small band of helpers go into 


earlier picture 
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the classroom before the rest of the children. 
Piles of books are taken out and laid in their 
appropriate places on the shelves or side tables. 
A list of *things to do' (or in more grown-up 
parlance 'tasks' or 'assignments") is put up, 
together with anything new in the way of poetry 
sheets, news sheets, spelling lists or a new multi- 
plication table. · Number apparatus, measuring 
rods, scales, articles for shopping, the box of shells 
to use as counters, and the ‘ Number Line’ to 
assist our calculations—all need to be set out for 
the day's work, as all need to be put away at the 


Things io do 
Copy your story, 

Finish magic Square, 
Learn a new poem. 
Write about the Zoo. 
Do writing patterns. 
Draw birds. 


Read. 
© © 


Choosing their own next task 
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end of the session in most of our schools, to keep 
them from wind and dust, monsoon rain and other 
dangers. 

It is only for a few days that it is necessary to 
explain the procedure to the class. 

* Over there on that table there are cards for 
you to copy in your best writing. Choose any 
card you like; take your books and pencils from 
your locker and start. Here in these pockets are 
sums, the easiest in pocket A,’ and so on. ‘Start 
with a nice easy one from the first pocket to show 
me how quick you are with sums. And there are 
books to read in the case and more on the table. 
Look, I shall write on the board the first three 
things we all want to do this morning.’ 

Once the idea has caught on the children will 
be found to go straight after Break and choose 
their first task, without even waiting for the teacher 
to appear in the classroom. And they are reluc- 
tant to stop work when the lunch bell rings. 

One thing that helps both teacher and child is 
the making of some kind of record. This 
deserves a place to itself in a later chapter. But 
it is perhaps worth mentioning here an idea that 
has proved popular. 

Each child has before him as he works a simple 
record card. When the teacher passes his sums 
as completed, he fills in the appropriate symbol, 
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A work card, symbols or spaces to be filled in 
as work is completed 


a star, or a balloon, or colours in a space in the 
card. The card may either be a small one-day 
affair, to be taken home to show Mother at the 
end of the day, or one to last a week, or even 
longer. 

As with younger children, so also still more 
with the six- and seven-year olds there will be a 
place for group work, and even class work now 
and then. But, as before, you will not get the 
class willingly putting down their individual work 
even for a game, once they have started. А better 
plan is to open with something on class or 
group lines, and to go on to individual work after 
ten or fifteen minutes. 
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1. The children gather in a story circle and 
exchange news. Some of the best items are 
written on the board in pattern writing, with a 
reminder about some of the letter forms. 


Mohan's mali killed a big snake 
(Two К?з, to be careful not to get too big.) 


Those who like can choose to write that for the 
news sheet. The slips of paper for the purpose 
are in a box on the work table. 

2. Two children, watched by a group of those 
ready for it, come into the centre of the group 
and sit ready for a game of ‘ Sharing’ with blocks 
or seeds, as an introduction to the idea of division 
sums. 

3. We play a game with flash cards on the 
building of words with ‘ng’, and ‘st’. 

4. The four times table is built up with the 
help of four baskets and some marbles. We 
record our findings on a chart to be hung on the 
wall for future reference. 

5. A game of ‘Shops’ is organized with three 
or four shop-keepers and the same number of 
buyers. 

6. A group of keen shoppers learn how to 
make their own bill sums, and then return to 
their tables to try their hand at them. 
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A shopping chart 


7. Some new poem cards are brought out, 
read and enjoyed, and the children are set in the 
way of making poetry anthologies of their own, 
by copying poems from the cards, searching in 
the library books, and looking out for poems at 
home. 

8. Volunteers are called for to read to the class 
or to a group—perhaps someone who has recently 
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mastered the art of reading and is keen to display 
his new-found skill, or else someone everyone 
acknowledges to be a good reader. But beware of 
making the whole class listen to a bad reader— 
for his sake and for theirs. 

"These are just a few of the things from which to 
choose a piece of group or class work to spend 
ten or fifteen minutes at the beginning of the 
Three R'stime, or whenever we have a few moments 
to fill. Some days there may be no such group 
work or class work at all. Seldom will more than 
one or two such items appear in the same day. 

The group is often a more manageable unit 
than the whole class. It has been said that the 
knell of class teaching has been tolled. 'To a 
certain extent this is true. Children cannot be 
expected to work at the same pace and think the 
same way. Skills must be learnt personally, for 
oneself, and some will be quick and take easily to 
them, while others will be slow to understand. 
'o continue to expect all to work together does 
as much harm to the bright child as it does to 
the dull one. But so long as we have these large 
classes to contend with, there will be times when 
the teacher can economize in time and explanations 
by taking a small group, small enough for the 
personality of the individual to be considered. 
There is, after all, some social value in getting 
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Spelling Lotto 


together over a task and helping each other; and 
there is also an ally for us in this respect in the 
herd instinct, which often leads children to choose 
to do what others are doing. 

Small groups are undoubtedly the best for 
reading; it is easier for the teacher to hear each 
child in a group read alone and in chorus with four 
or five others. Number games with flash cards 
or playing cards, or manipulating the Number 
Line go wellin groups. Similarly with variations 
of Lotto, and shopping and measuring activities. 
A new rule in number-work may be expounded 
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to a group of children who are ready for it, with all 
members of the group taking an active part in the 
working out of the problem, and no hangers-on 
depending on their companions to do all the 
thinking and acting for them. Small groups can 
undertake the necessary research and activity 
for tackling some special topic or assignment. 
It is good training for children to feel group 
responsibility in doing a piece of work together, 
sometimes with the minimum of guidance from 
the teacher. 

As already pointed out, it is at this age that 
foundations can be laid in the child's acceptance 
of the necessity for drill work. There has been, 
I believe, in some educational circles a tendency 
to throw out all routine learning of tables and 
spelling on the grounds that it savours of rote 
learning and drudgery, and that we in fact learn 
best what we are interested in. This, of course, 
is true. Much of the rote learning will get done ' 
during the course of games and competitions and 
because of the felt meed for that particular 
knowledge in following up our chosen centres of 
interest. But it is still true that part of 
the training in self-help is the training to 
submit to the discipline of a few minutes of learn- 
ing tables, a bit of steady practice in writing 
skill, a list of spellings to master, or some lines 
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of poetry that must be memorized. We said that 
if in their project work and more interesting 
occupations they have at least learnt that they 
vant to spell, write, and calculate better, that is 
half the battle. But I believe that most of us 
settle down to the less pleasant tasks more willingly 
if we feel that the responsibility and even the 
immediate choice is ours. ‘Sit down and learn 
those spellings", results in a sullen compliance 
and a wandering mind. ‘I really wild learn these 
by breaktime ’, said by the child himself, leads 
to success. 

This chapter would not be complete without a 
short further reference to the need in all this 
individual and group work for some assessment, 
and keeping of records, so that we can feel we know 
what progress each individual is making. We 
have already in this chapter mentioned a small daily 
or weekly record to help give the child some sense 
of achievement, of work accomplished. Besides 
this, the children are expected to reach a certain 
standard and cover a certain amount of ground 
by the end of the year. Many children will 
move to another school, or to a new section of the 
school at the end of the year. А fuller considera- 
tion of this matter is reserved for a later chapter; 
but one or two important suggestions will be in 
place here. 
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А story on four cards 


Some people have tried and found successful 
a type of assignment system. This means that 
the teacher sets a daily assignment for each child 
according to his needs and progress. This can 
be of a fairly fluid nature. * Choose a card to 
copy.’ ‘Make a line of “с” pattern.’ ‘Copy 
a poem into your book.’ ‘Write a story.’ Such 
suggestions do not limit a child or put reins on 
his self-reliance. He can, moreover, always do 
more than that set by the teacher; but he recog- 
nizes that the teacher has seen where his immediate 
need lies, and has made wise suggestions. In 
sums, the teacher’s guidance in the choice of 
work to do next is even more important, so that 
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A puzzle story 


steady progress is madeand sothatin his enthusiasm 
he does not choose something too hard for him. 
In reading, periodical tests on the speed and 
comprehension of each individual are coupled with 
suggestions of a new book or a new page to 
tackle; though very often we must allow a child 
to thumb over a book and select something that 
attracts him at the moment, either because he 
knows he can read it, or because he feels in the 
mood to try something new. А child will also 
have moods of stubborn resistance to suggestion or 
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direction, and will continue in his own self- 
chosen piece of work; but most of the time the 
individual child accepts the teacher's firm directive 
on the next thing to do, recognizing the wisdom 
of her choice, to suit his particular need. ‘Do 
six more sums from cards in pocket В’ ‘Practise 
writing the letters “f” and “s”.? ‘Learn the six 
times table.' “Сору your story outon paper, putting 
your mistakes right.’ ‘Read pages 46 and 47 
again and write down the five hardest words from 
them.’ The teacher, moreover, is keeping her 
own private assessment of each and every child, 
his response to her guidance, and his speed in 
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progress. For, after all, the learning at this stage 
is not of any particular body of knowledge to be 
absorbed, but of skill in the tools of learning, and 
the opening-up of new and exciting vistas waiting 
to be explored. If we have helped our six- and 
seven-year olds to learn how to learn, and have 
aroused their curiosity about the wonderful 
world we live in, and have started them on the 
path of independent effort and striving, we shall 
have achieved our aim. 


8. Individual Methods with Juniors 


By the time the children reach the third class, 
at seven plus through to eight plus, there is a 
marked difference in their whole approach to 
school and to their fellows, which must be taken 
into account when planning the work. 

To begin with, they are very much more in- 
dependent. Although they still appreciate the 
guidance and sympathy of their teacher, yet they 
also have developed the power of judgement and 
choice to a far greater degree than before. They 
love to feel that they have their say in what they 
shall do and learn, and that the adult treats them 
much as equals, and expects them to be capable 
of making a wise choice in their undertakings. 

The practical outcome of this fact is that the 
teacher discusses with the class the syllabus to be 
covered in various subjects, the essential things 
we must learn, and the order in which the work 
is best done. The class has a say in the choice of 
topic, and the teacher accepts suggestions and 
weighs them sympathetically. There is none 
of the attitude of * I'm here to make you work, 
and if you don't ГЇЇ punish you’; nor of * You'll 
learn what I say and nothing else’. We teachers 
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have sometimes been guilty of a sort of ‘mind 
your own business and get on with your work' 
attitude when children have questioned them 
about the work that lies ahead. Аз if it were 
not their own business! 

But now exciting lists of ‘ Things we want to 
know’ or ‘The term’s work in Arithmetic’ actually 
appear on the walls. There is a blank sheet all 
ready for day-to-day filling in, of ‘ Our Difficult 
Spellings ’. There is a month's assignment 
planned ahead in Geography, and likewise dis- 
played for all to see. The choice of work in 
Nature Study is dictated by the interest of the 
moment and of the season, and by curiosity arous- 
ed by observation and discovery. There is a 
growing collection of poems in the poetry folder, 


and we are encouraged to choose which poem we 
shall memorize next. 
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Junior children are full of questions: They 
are at the age of wanting to learn. They want to 
know more and more about their environment, 
“about nature, about people and their lives, 
about things they hear and read. The satisfaction 
of this tremendous curiosity is our chief aim in 
Social Studies, in environmental studies including 
Geography and Nature Study, and at all times 
wherever we may be. The children are asking 
the questions, not the teachers, now that the 
formal silence of the old approach has gone. 

A third characteristic is the growth in sociability. 
The strong individualism апа self-centredness 
of the infant should be giving way to a new appre- 
ciation of others, including the teacher. This 
means that children will work together more readi- 
ly in. groups towards a group purpose. They 
will enjoy working together on problems of learn- 
ing or construction in twos and threes, and some- 
times more. The group or class project is surer 
of everyone’s co-operation. Everything we can 
do to foster this social spirit is good, even to the 
abolishing of competitive marks and tests, and 
the ‘don’t look at each other’s work’ attitude. 
They will turn to the teacher in his threefold role 
of adviser, source of information, and sharer in 
their experiences and discoveries. 

Everyone who deals with seven- and eight-year 
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olds knows what this growing awareness of 
ourselves in relation to others can «mean if 
not properly directed. This is the age of endless 
fights and wrestling matches which we are called : 
in to judge and to settle. Let us encourage child- 
ren to tackle difficulties in school together rather 
than aggravate the spirit of rivalry amongst them. 

Finally in our assessment of the Junior child — 
we must stress the unaltered fact that all are 
different. In their immediate needs, in their 
speed of working, in the things they find difficult 
or easy, no two are alike, nor would we wish 
them to become alike. Therefore the individual 
approach must continue in much of the work. 

Most of us are agreed that we need to try to 
make children’s learning interesting. We strive 
very hard to catch their interest in the work 
we want them to do or the information we want 
them to acquire. Can we not go further than 
that? Instead of just trying to ‘make the work 
interesting’ let us harness children’s natural 
interests and use them as the driving power. 

The work in the Junior school is of five kinds, 
and in each of these five you will recognize a 
natural, instinctive interest already in the 
children: ‘ 

1. The gaining of the necessary skills and abi- 


lities that each individual needs in full living 
8 
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—the skills of writing, reading, measuring, and 
manipulating numbers, as well as of pasting, 
cutting, drawing and speaking. 

2. The amassing of information. The search 
for the answers to all our burning questions about 
the world we live in. 

3. Self-expressive, creative work in colour, 
line and form, in writing, movement and drama. 

4. Physical activity. 

5. Aesthetic appreciation of what is lovely in 
literature, poetry, music and art, which perhaps 
provides some of the most valuable approaches 


to spiritual and religious development in all 
children. 


'The time-table can be planned on broad lines, 
with a certain daily regularity which children 
appreciate. The breaking up into periods by 
bells should be avoided; we shall encourage better 
concentration and perseverance if we allow a 
certain amount of overlapping and stretching of 
times. But on the other hand, the class comes to 
expect the skills-work at a regular time of day, 
information subjects at another, and looks for- 
ward to a regular daily time of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion at a certain ‘ magic hour’. In the same way, 
a child gains self-confidence and a sense of security 
in the knowledge that at certain times he may forge 
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ahead individually without interruption, whereas 
as other times he has the * together ’ subjects and 
the social benefit of sharing ideas. 

The order in which the five types of experience 
listed above—skills, information, self-expression, 
physical and aesthetic—come during the day 
matters very little. I think it important that 
teacher and taught should feel happy in the 
arrangement, and that each should have its place, 

In the same way, another measuring-stick for 
our time-table with Juniors is found in the three- 
fold classification, Individual, Group, Class, and 
a well-balanced day will include work under all 
three headings, well spaced. 

I give below two possible arrangements for the 
time-table which may at least inspire the reader 
to reshuffle to meet his own situation and needs. 


Junior Time-Table 
(1) 9.30 to 10.30 Project Work, Handwork, 
continuation of Writing, 
Modelling, Illustrating, 
Note-making for topical 
interests. 
10.30 to 10.50 Physical Education and 
Music. 
10.50 to 11.00 Spelling and Tables Prac- 
tice. Writing Copy. 
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11.00 to 
11.15 to 


12.15 to 
12.45 to 
1.45 to 
2.15 to 
2.30 to 


9.30 to 
9.40 to 
10.00 to 


11.00 to 
11.15 to 


11.40 to 
12.10 to 


12.40 to 
1.40 to 


2.40 to 


3.10 to 


11.15 
12.15 


12.45 
1.45 
2.15 
2.30 
3:15 


9.40 
10.00 
11.00 


11.15 
11.40 


12.10 
12.40 


1.40 
240 


3.10 


3.30 


Break. 

Three R's or Tool Sub- 
jects. 

Hindi or Regional Language. 

Lunch Hour. 

Information Subjects. 

Discussion and plans. 

Language, Appreciation Sub- 
jects and finishing tasks. 


Assembly. 

Discussion and Oral English. 

Basic Tool Subjects includ- 
ing Spelling and Grammar. 

Break. 

Physical Education and 
Music. 

Social and Environmental 
Studies. 

Hindi or Regional Language. 

Lunch Hour. 

Activity, Constructive Work, 
Project Work and Indi- 
vidual Work, Library. 

Appreciation Subjects, Liter- 
ature, Poetry, Drama, 
Musical Appreciation, etc. 

Finishing and Free Writing. 
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To assist those who may say that these two 
schemes do not fit into the shape of their school 


day, here is a suggested time-table. 


Allocation of Time 


Oral English, news, games and con- 


versation, at least 

Basic Tool Subjects or Three К?з 

Information Subjects, Social and 
Environmental 

Hindi or Regional Language 

Appreciation Subjects, Literature, 
Poetry, Music, etc. 

Physical Education, Music and 
Movement, etc. 


Project Work, Research, Exploration, 


Discovery, Individual Work 


EXTRA TASKS 


4 hour 
] hour 


3 hour 
1 hour 


4 hour 
4 hour 


1 hour 


A number of varied activities punctuate the 
day and give the children a sense of purpose during 
those inevitable gaps when, under a formal 
routine, children tend to get restless and ' naughty’; 
for example, when a task has been completed in 
the Three R’s, and a child must wait for the group 
to catch up. If we fill the time with more sums 
or yet another exercise, or make the child sit with 
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hands folded, we may well be encouraging children 
to go slow over their work. Other such times are, 
before the morning assembly, between classes 
when the language teacher or music teacher is 
expected, and on the return from Break. 

"These activities may be listed briefly. 

1. Library Reading. If possible, a space is 
made round the library table and shelves, and a 
few spare chairs provided. Аз well as story- 
books there are encyclopedias and wonder-books, 
Puffin Picture Books and other informative matter 
as well as a dictionary or two, to encourage 
* dipping ' for knowledge. 

2. Drawing. All children love to have one 
book: a cheap exercise book of unruled paper, 
which, if the school prefers, children could bring 
from home so that there need be no restriction 
on quantity. In it they may draw anything they 
please, without anyone questioning or correcting. 
This completely free work helps children's ideas 
to formulate in the mind, and sometimes even 
gets emotions and tensions out of their system. 

3. Classroom Tasks. Such as tidying the nature 
table, watering the plants, marking up weather 
and the date, making entries in the diary, tidying 
library shelves, putting up pictures, and so on. 

4. Continuation of Individual Work of import- 
ance to the child. This includes writing the news 
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in a private diary, or an item for one of the wall 
charts or folders, or for the Class Book; memoriz- 
ing a poem, hearing each other's spellings, making 
day-to-day records of the progress and history 
of creatures and plants in the nature or pets 
corner. 


Such activities help to create a sense of belong- 
ing in the class, a sense of purpose which will be 
reflected in the formal lesson periods also. А 
class trained to such activities is no longer a 
problem if a teacher is detained or absent. 


INDIVIDUAL WORK IN THE THREE R'S 


I have met with different opinions on this 
subject. Quite a number of people still prefer 
the old arrangement under Subjects, timed for 
early morning ‘ while the brain is fresh °, and feel 
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more confident when the class all keep together 
and learn the same things at the same time. Others 
feel drawn to changing to more individuality of 
choice and variety in speed, but are nervous of 
making the experiment lest it mean more work. 

As far as time-of-day is concerned, I remain 
unconvinced that Arithmetic must come first 
while the brain is fresh; but to many people this 
arrangement appeals as a sound discipline of life 
—to get the ‘business’ of the day behind us 
before opening our minds to the wide realms of 
discovery and imagination. ‘There may be some- 
thing in this; but one wonders whether, under- 
lying such a ruling, there is not an idea of Mathe- 
matics as drudgery, as duty, rather than as a 
fascinating aspect of our exploration and discovery 
of the world we live in. 

But in determining how far all the class should 
keep together as a class—together at any given 
minute of the day, as well as together in rate of 
progress and in covering the syllabus—it is as 
well to remember two or three fundamental guid- 
ing principles. Here they are: 

1. Children should be helped to gain a sense 
of purpose and responsibility for their work. 
If the only reason for working in any class is to 
avoid a rap with the ruler or a detention, or even 
to try to come first, or to do something because 
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everyone is doing it, then we have missed some- 
thing—the sheer pleasure that you and I experi- 
ence, that I am experiencing now with each page 
of this book, of a job undertaken and achieved. 
A certain degree of individuality is necessary for 
that. 

2. Children work at different paces. Every 
brain is different and we are painfully slowing 
up some and hurrying others if we insist on the 
whole class keeping together. All cannot possibly 
be ready for a particular explanation or rule at 
the same moment, and not all can get equal benefit 
out of an explanation on the board. 

3. Nothing can equal in value the personal 
discovery of a rule in Arithmetic or the skill 
of reading. No one can learn these things for 
us, or inject them into us. We must get them for 
ourselves if they are to last. 

4. The ‘personal touch’, the sympathetic 
contact between teacher and taught, is more easily 
obtained in small groups or with individuals. 

5. Regular individual or group drill in tables 
and spelling, (tables including addition and sub- 
traction facts as well as multiplication) is needed 
regularly, perhaps even daily, however much fun 
we are having with work for our project, writing 
accounts of an excursion, or calculating the cost 
of seeds for the garden. Steady progress through 
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the Arithmetic book or the English workbook, 
or through carefully graded sets of cards, and 
through the rules that have to be mastered and the 
skills that have to be acquired, is each child's 
personal concern. 

Here, then, are three acceptable patterns for 
the skill work. It is left to the teacher to choose 
and adapt the pattern that will best serve these 
principles, and which he thinks he can best put 
into effect. 

1. Individual Work in its complete sense, with 
children choosing which ‘ R?’ to tackle first of a 
morning, and checking in on some type of record 
card as each task is accomplished. As was 
suggested at the beginning of this chapter, it may be 
helpful to prepare daily or weekly assignments by 
which all the class may measure their advance; or, 
as we suggested for the younger children in Class 
II, individual assignments for each individual 
child, daily or weekly, in consideration of his 
own personal need and rate of advance. From 
time to time, there may be a gathering together of 
the whole class or of a group for a new rule, a 
game or a quick test to give more practice in a 
particular process, and to give an opportunity for 
friendly rivalry and measuring up of ability. 
But once started on the hour intended for Indi- 
vidual Work, children are not generally expected 
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to break off for class teaching or group work, lest 
they lose the thread of the task they are tackling, 
and their interest dies too. 

2. ‘The class is divided into three groups, and 
these groups take the Three R's (Reading, Writing 
and Arithmetic) in turn, so making full use of the 
classroom arrangement and possible limitations 
of apparatus. The reading group goes over by 
the library table; the group requiring the board 
for sums or for writing copy or for a list of spellings 
moves over to be near the board. The group 
doing weights and measures in Arithmetic can 
have easy access to the weighing scales or the 
measuring kit, or the tins and tub of water for 
capacity. The teacher may move around among 
the three groups or concentrate on one group that 
requires attention and instruction. At a given 
word the groups then sort themselves out afresh 
for the next task. 

3. The three or four subjects are kept separate 
on the time-table so that all the children are doing 
Arithmetic together, all writing together. But 
within that time, individuality of speed and 
approach is still possible, and greatly desirable; 
and also some work in small, friendly, personal 
groups. Thus the child who misses a couple of 
weeks through illness is not lost, or forced to 
take tuitions to catch up; the child who is still 
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unable to master the intricacies of Division does 
not feel he is holding up the whole class; and 
the quick child can forge ahead to a new chapter 
or a new work card instead of being forced to sit 
quiet and listen to his classmates' blundering 
efforts at reading. Of the five Arithmetic lessons 
in the week, one may be given to a new topic 
such as ‘shopping’ to the whole class; one may be 
devoted to group work on special difficulties, two 
entirely given to going on with one's private 
assignment; and there is still one period to use as 
the need arises. ‘Three periods may start with 
tables or an oral work contest lasting five or ten 
minutes. ‘The aim to keep all children at the same 
level, which must produce grey hairs in many 
teachers, is abandoned in favour of a long-term 
aim, appreciated by the children too, of completing 
or exceeding a set body of work by the end of term. 

The discrepancy in work speed is more notice- 
able in this third plan; so either children may move 
on to another subject when they have finished 
their task, or they may turn to the interim activities 
mentioned earlier, of writing stories, drawing, 
making diaries, nature notes, or reading in the 
library corner. 

Of these three plans or variations of them the 
teacher may make her choice, to suit the need of 
the particular class in its particular setting. The 
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chief thing is that both teacher and children shall 
feel happy and able to do their best work, satis- 
fied in the sense of achievement and in the know- 
ledge that each individual is learning according 
to his own capacity. All three can be interpreted 
as individual work in this sense, and in all three 
arrangements there must needs be all the individual 
and group effort possible if children are to get full 
benefit. Moreover, whichever arrangement is 
chosen, there will be a place for the extra tasks 
and interests to fill in gaps of time ; for it is while 
occupied with these largely self-chosen interests and 
tasks that the children often open out and show 
some advance, just because it is self-chosen work. 

If anyone reading so far feels inclined to study 
these individual methods further, there is an 
excellent book—A. W. Rowe’s The Education of 
the Average Child (Harrap, 1959)—which shows 
how these methods can be applied even in the 
higher classes. | Readable and inexpensive 
pamphlets are also available from the National 
Froebel Foundation, 2 Manchester Square, 
London W. 1. 

The question many will ask is how one is to 
mark children all on different levels, all working 
individually. The answer has been very well 
given by A. S. Rowe in his book. It is best sum- 
med up thus: 
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1. The child competes against himself, not 
against his companions. This avoids much un- 
happiness and despondency. 

2. What we should mark is the effort put in 
and the achievement according to each child’s 
level of attainment and powers. If there must 
be marks, let them be on each child’s own achieve- 
ment. 

3. It does not matter whether work marked 
is always identical for the whole class. A per- 
centage can be struck on each child's work in- 
dependently and extra points awarded to a child 
who achieves a good quantity of work in any 
subject. I have made this work very well, and 
found that children appreciated my method of 


assessing the work, and seldom questioned its 
‘fairness’. 


It is only when the end of term arrives with its 
question of promotion that a uniform test may be 
thought advisable, of average standard; and 
children will appreciate the fact that each one 


must aspire to reach this one standard or beyond 
it by the end of the year. 


9. Juniors and the Centre of Interest 


It is almost universally accepted now that Geo- 
graphy, History, Social Studies and Nature Study 
should start in the child's own environment. The 
teacher and class have only to search at their own 
doorstep to find plenty of subjects for study. 
For children, this is the most natural thing to do. 
Their curiosity makes them long to explore their 
own district before leaping off to foreign lands. 
And the teacher watches the trend of the children's 
inquiries and chooses subjects near at hand. 
Our town or district, the factories and farms, the 
places of worship, the means of transport, the 
historical monuments, the park, the country-side, 
the local craftsmen—these are the things children 
want to know about as well as ought to know 
about. 

More than that, these are the subjects that 
children can learn through the natural means of 
exploration and discovery, by way of excursions 
and personal observation, which we know now to 
be the only lasting way for young children to 
learn anything. 

Later on, having developed a healthy spirit of 
inquiry, learnt how to keep their eyes open, 
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how to hunt for information, they will approach 
topics to do with the wider world more intelligently 
and enthusiastically than any set of youngsters 
bred entirely on a textbook. 

Probably the most useful thing here will be to list 
the possible activities that the reader may put to 
practical use in the working of a project. A teacher 
with initiative will find that the list suggests other 
and more profitable undertakings. Here it is: 


1. Discussion and free drawing. 
2. Questions-box and questions list. 
3. An excursion, with others to follow. 
4. Recording and discussing the excursion, 
and more questions. 
5. Information lessons on subjects suggested 
by questions. 
6. Constructive work on a model, exhibition 
or play. 
7. Informative books added to the class 
library, on the topic. 
8. Making a class book on the topic, or more 
than one on related topics. 
9. Individual research leading to speeches 
and essays on a chosen subject. 
10. Scrap-books, stimulating the search for 
topical information and pictures. 
11. Friezes, composite pictures and artistic 
representations of any of the topics. 
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12. Children’s notebooks with a ‘ new look’. 

13. 'The teaching of the fundamentals of 
History, Geography, Nature, is as unavoidable as 
learning one’s tables in Arithmetic. 

14. А diary, class or individual, of the project 
work undertaken day by day.or week by week. 

15. Some useful charts, folders and notebooks 
to help individual learning, e.g. poetry folder, 
spelling list, book reviews. 

16. Final display of finished work. 


Taking these sixteen points in more detail, 
We start with: 

1. Discussion and free drawing. These have 
been classed together as they serve the one aim 
of finding the trend of interest in the class at the 
beginning of a new term—and not only what the 
Children are interested in, but their way of thinking 
and their abilities. Why should children not 
be consulted at the beginning of term, as to what 
they would like to learn about? То serve this 
Same purpose we have: ' 

2. The arousing of a spirit of inquiry by a 
question box and/or a list for all to fill in with 

Things we want to know’. This list must be 
Kept fresh and constantly renewed, and a genuine 
attempt made by teacher and pupils to find the 
answers. Incidentally it is a mistake for a к 
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to try to give the impression of knowing every- 
thing. We need not be afraid of entering on a 


THINGS YOU WANT TO 
KNOW 


project for fear we may not know the answers. 
Children would much rather we were honest with 
them and became genuine seekers with them. 

3. An excursion. It is important to have 
one excursion as soon as it can be arranged. Fur- 
ther excursions will be called for as the work 
progresses. The interest becomes alive, and there 
is straightaway no shortage of subjects to read and 
write on. So we come to: 

4. The recording and discussing of the excur- 
sion, and adding to the questions list as our 
curiosity has been aroused. The teacher does not 
give notes, nor does he necessarily set a question 
which all must answer, unless it is a broad 
question on the things that interested you most. 
Rather, groups or individuals set about writing 
on one particular topic or aspect of the trip, so 
that the class between them achieve a variety of 
contributions to the whole. 
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5. Information lessons in History, Geography, 
Social Studies and Nature Study will continue 
as the work progresses, according to the plan 
with which the teacher feels familiar. In History 
there will still be plenty of ‘telling’ to be done 
at this stage, but in Geography апа Nature 
Study a great part of the information will be 
supplied by the children from observation and 
experiment, and much can be learnt out-of-doors, 
in garden, road, field and playground. In all 
subjects there will be found that all-important 
'previous knowledge and interest', and a link 
with experienced fact in the minds of the children. 

6. Constructive work on a model, exhibition 
or play. This forms the concrete expression of 
What we are learning and is of tremendous im- 
portance to the children because it is real and 
tangible, not mere words. Some constructive 
work can be begun at the very outset. АП 
teachers are familiar with the idea of the * applica- 
tion stage ° or * expression work stage ’ of a lesson, 
after the information has been imparted. Often 
the order can be reversed, and some constructive 
Work can precede and actually supply the motive for 
the information learnt in lesson-time. We should 
encourage children to want to make their models, 
Costumes or displays as realistic as possible, and 
that requires study—study with a purpose. 
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Have a discussion with the class on the materials 
required and how we may obtain them. If it 
helps, put up a list of *things needed', match- 
boxes, silver paper, cuttings from newspapers, 
ice-lolly sticks, so that children can say which they 


will try to supply. If you have no room for the 
model in the classroom, perhaps there is a disused 
godown you could use for the purpose. But do 
not, if possible, put it out-of-bounds at any time, 
nor be surprised if children are drawn towards it 
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even in Three R's time. Put yourself in their 
place and see what a human reaction this is, and 
do not treat it as ‘ naughty ’. 

7. Some information books are added to the 
library shelf, with a bearing on the subject or 
subjects we are learning about. Lay them out 
attractively, and seek opportunities for referring 
the children to the books for research. 

See that there is time given for library study. 

8. 'The making of a class-book on the subject 
ofinterest. Getthe children to volunteer chapters, 
articles, illustrations. 

Children in the Junior classes will respond to 
the idea of writing a rough copy first, getting it 
corrected, accepted by the whole class, or by the 
editors, and then copying it in fair. There is 
tremendous pleasure in seeing one's work in its 
correct form, and not having its beauty marred 
by red ink marks by the teacher. 

This work calls for another of those lists to 
be put up on the wall of topics for our book, 
initialled by those who offer to write them. 
Make the list large in the Junior classes and deco- 
rate, if you have the gift, with pin figures. 

9. Research, speeches and essays on the matters 
Studied. Children can be encouraged to take up 
Some particular aspect of the topic and find out 
all they can about it. This is good training in 
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the habit of inquiry and learning that should last 
all one's life. They ask questions at home, they 
use the library books, they make inquiries from 


© © 
TOPICS FOR OUR BOOK 
Please sign the one you choose 


„А The Farmer's work. rean 


Sc) Mrs Farmer. — «358. 


A- The childrens work. est. 


MA Usefulness of Cow - xs.es. 
WHE. Crops 5 


46+ VT. 


ZEN 
1219 At home. agic, up. 


Н» Оп holiday вл.км.л. 


likely sources, and with the information gathered 
they give a lecture, a speech, or a mock broadcast 
to the rest of the class on the subject of their choice. 
Many readers will be familiar with Caldwell Cook's 
The Play Way, a classic on the subject of such 
* Littleman Lectures’. 

10. Scrap-books. One or more may be made, 
and cuttings from papers and magazines brought 
from home for the purpose. Each book bears 
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on one aspect of our topic. Especially in the 
higher classes, pictures contributed should be 
accompanied by explanatory notes written by the 
child who brought them. Even if the child does 
no more than copy a newspaper caption, it will 
serve a purpose. 

11. Friezes, composite pictures and artistic 
representations of the topic are contributed by 
individuals or by groups in a variety of media. 
Paint is brighter and bolder than coloured pencils, 
butless controlled. A popular medium combining 
both ease in manipulation and brightness is a 
wax crayon. But it must be of a good quality, 
and there are several good brands now on the 
market. 


A comic-strip 


If the quantity of such illustrative matter 
becomes too great for the walls, the teacher can 
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either convert a number of pieces into books, on 
a foundation of brown paper, perhaps, or place 
them in a large folder entitled ‘pictures’. The 
group frieze to illustrate a story is popular and 
has a flavour of the modern ‘comic’. The 
stages in the story are allocated to the members of 
the group for illustration, and a few sentences 
are written to accompany each picture. The 
whole is mounted on a long strip of mounting 
paper in the correct order, and after being dis- 
played on the wall for a while can be folded into 
a book. 

12. Children's notebooks. ‘Exercise books’ 
doesn’t seem to fit so well, still less * copy-books ’. 
Children's notebooks become the object of per- 
sonal pride and care. Interleaved plain and 
lined books are good, unless you belong to a more 
advanced school of thought and have all plain. 

А decorative cover is made early in the year, in 
an Art session, the cover either giving some indica- 
tion of the contents by its design, or at least being 
so designed as to be distinctive in character. А 
beginner's Geography book becomes * My Book 
of the World’ by Jim Smith, ‘Our Town’, 
“All About India’, ‘My Book of Transport ’; 
and so on. Copied notes are the exception 
rather than the rule, and must be compiled with 
the help of the class, not merely composed and 


00 аи 
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dictated by the teacher. However poor the first 
attempts, children must be encouraged to write 
their own compositions. 

The same practice as mentioned under No. 8, 
of working in rough first, is advised. The child 
is then not slowed down by his fear of misspelling 
and bad writing, but can allow the ideas to flow 
freely in rough. And once again, the teacher can 
refrain from using the red pencil on the final 
work. 

13. The fundamentals of Geography, History 
and Science can be brought into almost any pro- 
ject we choose, for they are the ‘ multiplication 
tables’ of these subjects. Children who are 
really awake to the joys of learning will welcome 
them: 


Map making 

Direction and Shadows 

Weather work 

Historical time-sense 

Simple physical geography—islands, moun- 
tains, rivers 4 

Characteristics of plants, mammals, reptiles, 


insects 
Globe study 


In this way we find there is no basis for the fear 
that the syllabus will prove inadequate, or rather, 
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that the accomplished work will prove inadequate 
—for it is characteristic of classes working thus to 
learn far more than is stated in the syllabus. And 
why not? 

14. Diaries. The individual diary kept by 
each child has served a twofold purpose. In the 
first place it has proved a wonderful daily exercise 
in written expression. Children learn to put 
down their thoughts clearly in complete sentences, 
and learn such rules as those of punctuation and 
capital letters—not through a series of meaningless 
and disconnected sentences in the old grammar 
lesson, but in writing something they want to write. 
Secondly, the diaries so written form a record of 
the work we do for the project, of our achieve- 
ments up to date and our intentions for the future. 

*We are going to make a town. 'l'oday we 
ruled out the roads on the sand-tray in chalk. 
We need lots of boxes for houses. I am going to 
make railway lines.’ 

15. Charts, folders and notebooks. It is worth 
reminding readers of the value of having up on 
our walls an adequate, continually renewed, well 
labelled, up-to-the-minute selection of lists, charts 
and collections, which a go-ahead and imaginative 
teacher will be continually supplementing. 

16. Finally, after a reasonable time has elapsed 
which may be anything from a week to a year, 
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gather up all the completed work, get the class 
books and scrap-books decorated and complete, 
the model set up, the illustrations pinned around, 
and invite the Head, the next class and a few 
intimate friends to see the exhibition and witness 
the play or show. This is not intended just to 
impress the outsiders, but to give children the 
satisfaction of seeing what a lot they have learnt, 
to see the proof of their efforts. Watch the 
efficient and informed way in which they act as 
guides to the visitors, and witness the look of 
pride as they put the finishing touches to their 
work. It is infinitely rewarding. 


How long should such a project last? Small- 
scale projects have been worked by students in 
training lasting only a week or two, and the results 
have been satisfying. But unless we have chosen 
too small a subject or have failed to arouse interest, 
a project is more likely to last a term, or at least 
half a term. And ‘too small a subject’ hardly 
exists, for even if your central interest is a beetle 
or a button, it will lead to other and wider issues. 

Let us briefly set out the headings for a project 
on ‘ Poona’ along the lines of the sixteen points 
we have given. 

1. Discussion and free drawing of * What we 
would show visitors to Poona’. 
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2. 'The questions-box is set up with a label, 
“What we want to know about Poona’. 

3. Around trip of Poona, to historical sites as 
well as parks, railway-station, municipal buildings. 
Further, more detailed excursions will follow. 

4. Write-up of the trip, and discussion. 

5. History stories based on the historical 
monuments seen, e.g., stories of Shivaji; and an 
attempt to map and find the direction of some of 
the places visited. Human studies of farmers and 
Workers of Poona, and so on. 

6. We start a sand-tray model of the ruined 
Peshwa Palace, and begin collecting products of 
Poona for an exhibition. Start writing a play on 
an incident in Shivaji's life. 

7. Guide-books to Poona are put on the 
library table, and any books contributed by the 
class. 

8. ‘Our Book of Poona’ is started. ' Stories 
of Shivaji’, ‘ Farming near Poona ^, ‘Parvati 
Hill’, * A Train Journey to Bombay ’, are a few 
other possible titles for books. 

9. Children prepare speeches on ‘ Our Hos- 
pitals’, ‘Our Schools’, ‘The Bund Gardens e 
“The Zoo’. 

10. Children bring pictures and cuttings for 
our * Poona Scrap-book ’ and one called ‘ Trans- 
port in Poona’. 
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11. Frieze entitled ‘ Workers of a Big City’, 
composite picture of ‘Work on a Farm near 
Poona’, ‘The Fruit Market’, ‘The Potter’. 
Children’s pictures of ‘ Children in the Park’, 
‘Going to School in Poona’, and so on. 

12. Children’s Geography books (exercise 
books) are entitled ‘ My Book of Poona’; Nature 
notebooks, ‘ Birds and Beasts of Poona’; and History 
exercise books, ‘ Stories of Poona’s Past’. For 
Literature we may be able to collect ‘ Folk Tales 
of Poona’. Each exercise book is attractively 
covered by the owner. 

13. Map-work is introduced in our need to 
© get around ’ Poona, and the typical Deccan rocks, 
soil and hills give real-life lessons in Physical 
Geography. 

14. Diaries contain details of all that we 
learn, construct and do, and the excursions 
made. 

15. Difficult spellings such as palace, fortress, 
fortification, government, laboratory, synagogue, 
are listed as needed. Poems may or may not be 
found with any bearing on the subject, but there 
they are, any we have read together, in a folder. 
Perhaps children can find some to add to the collec- 
tion, perhaps something in the Illustrated Weekly 
will appeal; perhaps children will make poems 


of their own. 
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16. The exhibition on Poona will contain 
everything from bus tickets to birds' feathers, 
pottery, basketry, sisal-work, dolls, children's 
artistic efforts, completed notebooks, friezes and 
models, as a summing-up of the term's work. 


The reader will realize that this list is incom- 
plete, and scrappy, since the subject is a wide one. 


10. Learning to Speak English 


In all our planning it may appear at first glance 
that we have given very little time to English. 
But that is because English training, in speaking, 
writing and appreciating good English, goes on 
all the time. This is true teaching by the direct 
method, and far more effective than any amount of 
carefully graded grammar teaching. 

Nevertheless it is very important that we should 
not neglect English, especially now that such a 
large percentage of the children in our classes 
do not count English as their mother-tongue, 
and yet are expected to do all their schooling in 
it. Itisas well, for this reason, to see that English 
is on the time-table every day, at least in the 
lower classes, either under the name of ‘ English’ 
or under other names, and in many forms, from 
the telling of news to the reading of library books, 
and from the collecting of an anthology of poetry 
to the writing up of nature notes. 

But first let us consider the most pressing need 
of all, and that is, to get the children talking Eng- 
lish with confidence from the earliest possible 
stage. Since parents have elected to send their 
children to an English-medium school, we are 
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justified in hoping for their backing in this task; 
but all too often the mother of the family, with 
whom the children spend most time, can boast 
little English herself, and therefore the whole 
responsibility falls on the school Moreover, 
once the children are out at play, and all too often 
in the classroom itself, when conversing among 
themselves, all attempt at talking in English 
evaporates entirely. The few whose mother- 
tongue it is are outnumbered, and with the adapt- 
ability of children even they take up the common 
speech of their fellows. 

New children, moreover, come to school, and 
demonstrate for our benefit their prowess at 
reading. Yes, indeed, they can often recite the 
whole reader to you if you will let them, with the 
book closed. But as for understanding what they 
have read—well, that is expecting too much! 
Our children are learning to read before they can 
talk—if it can be called reading. 

We too are not entirely without blame in this. 
The syllabus has laid down that Book One of the 
series of Readers should be taught and completed 
in the first six. months. So we make a start, 
and the children obligingly take up their task of 
reproducing the correct sounds at your bidding. 
It may well be that they do learn some English 
in the process, but aren’t we putting the cart 
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before the horse? Are we sure that our readers 
are really the best introduction to the English 
language, that the language contained in our 
particular series is the best English, and that 
reading from a book is really the quickest and 
most effective way to learn a new language? 

'To begin with, we should make it óur rule to 
talk English as much as possible throughout the 
day. In giving instructions, in comforting those 
with hurts, in suggesting new occupations, in 
explaining how a game is played, in getting the 
apparatus put away and the tables cleared, the 
medium should be English. This is the way 
children learn to speak their own language at 
home, and this is the natural way to learn another 
language, which they have equally to make their 
own. As long as children know that if they 
wait long enough the teacher will translate her 
instructions, they will make less effort to 
understand. 

Perhaps it would be as pelle at this point to stress 
the importance of a good grasp of ‘the Queen’s 
English’ on the part of the teacher. It is so 
very important that the example the children are 
going to hear and imitate is a good опе. Much 
of a baby’s language learning is achieved through 
mimicry. He repeats, and repeats, and repeats 


the things he hears, reproducing the tone of voice, 
10 
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the phrasing, as well as the hand movements that 
accompany the speech. 

In this early day-to-day conversation children 
get acquainted with the imperative form of sen- 
tences, through the commands that are issued, 
with the form of question and answer, with an 
ever-widening vocabulary of useful words such as 
are in daily use, and with a number of useful 
prepositions which tell us where things are to be 
found—in the desk, under your chair, on the 
blackboard, over the nature table. They also 
learn some of the rules of common courtesy. If 
the teacher does it too, children learn to prefix a 
command or request by ‘please’ and follow it 
up with a ‘thank you’. They learn quickly to 
say ‘ Good morning’ and ‘ Good-bye’, and even 
“How are you?’ and ‘I am sorry І am late’. We 
are also serving two good purposes at once when 
we make children familiar with the expressions, 
“Tidy up now’, ‘How many pencils are there? 
Please bring me your pencils ', and ‘Pick up 
all the paper and put it in the basket’. “ Show 
me your fingers’ is not only said as part of a lesson 
on the English names for the parts of the body, 
but also as one on practical hygiene, 

T have heard of a teacher who actually punished 
any child who spoke in the local language. I am 
told it was effective, but I do not recommend it. 


лег eee eee 
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I do not believe a real love and understanding of 
any branch of learning was ever inculcated by 
fear. But I do remember my own youth, when 
at school in Switzerland, we had to own up to the 
number of English words spoken during each 
day. We soon reached the point of thinking and 
dreaming in French! But it rests with us to find 
a way of making the acquisition of English so 
important to the child that he is prepared to put 
real effort into the task of his own volition and 
not only under duress. We are aided in this 
by the undeniable fact that Junior children are 
at the ideal age for acquiring a new language. 
Witness the yearly wonder at language schools for 
adults, where those newly-arrived from the West 
struggle to master a language under the guidance 
of pundits, while their children, playing out- 
side, and with their ears ever tuned to new 
sounds, are soon conversing easily with their 
ayahs, with the local children, and with all visitors 
to the house—entailing a working knowledge of 
three or four languages. 

Now, given a period daily, anything from fifteen 
minutes to thirty, or longer if interest is maintained, 
what can we do to arouse interest ? 

First, there is conversation and discussion. 
Children come to school with something to tell 
the teacher, a new toy to show off, or an account 
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of a snake killed at home, or a visit to the gardens 
last evening. So we draw up our chairs into a 
story circle and exchange experiences. This 
exchange creates friendliness and sympathy bet- 
ween pupils and teachers; it is social training, for 
often we must learn to listen to the halting efforts 
of a classmate when we are longing to tell our 
own news. Equally important, it is English 
training, as the teacher insists that we say at least 
a part of it in English; and those in the role of 
listeners are encouraged to help out with a word, 
and sometimes to repeat whole phrases and sen- 
tences together, savouring each sound with a 
delight seldom found in children in higher 
classes. 

If you believe that reading, writing and speaking 
can help one another, then one of the sentences 
thus framed and repeated together is written on 
a flash card and ‘read’. The flash card is dis- 
played for a while, and is eventually given a place 
in one of the files or wall pockets from which 
children fetch their writing copy material. 

Some will prefer the children on arrival at 
school to start with free activity, with art and hand- 
Work, apparatus work and self-chosen activities. 
Then, after we have tidied up, comes the time 
to draw up for our conversation period. Now 


we have added interests to talk about: we admire 
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the aeroplane that Sanjay has made, and the clay 
pots that the girls have been modelling together. 
We suggest that all the newly fashioned animals 
be put together in a zoo, and that they will need 
some cages tomorrow. We frame sentences about 
the pictures that have been painted, and say the 
names of the colours used. Ajit tells us just how 
high he went on the swing. 

Conversation can sometimes be led off into some 
particular field in which the teacher aims at an 
increased vocabulary and the mastery of a parti- 
cular sentence pattern. The simplest one that 
springs to mind concerns the parts of the body 
and their uses—hands, feet, eyes, nose, mouth 
and ears; or clothes, and the way we got dressed 
this morning. We teach from the start that for 
the actions of dressing we use the expression, 
‘put on’, not the single word ‘wear’. We 
might do well to note also that in spoken English 
the word ‘ button’ has no ‘t’ sound in it. 

As before, from the conversation arise flash 
cards and labels for display, which serve their 
purpose in creating ‘reading and writing readiness’. 
There are labels for the articles made and dis- 
played, not single words, but words preceded 
Бу Ше or <ar or апе) shes Zoo MAN 
aeroplane’, ‘A pot’. Or it may be ‘ This isa 


pot’, ‘These are flowers ’. 
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One day the teacher brings to the conversation 
period a picture to talk about. Another day, it is 
a picture-book selected from our reading corner. 
Then she brings along a bag-full of objects which 
she draws out one by one. Children's natural 
curiosity is well known, and they will probably 
soon be clamouring to put their own hands into 
the bag, and display, name and talk about the 
object they draw out. As an alternative to the 
objects in the bag, there may be cut-out pictures 
from advertisements in an envelope. These, of 
course, are later stuck on to the flash card that 
bears their name or a sentence about them. 

While on the subject of flash cards, we might 
mention again the importance of big, bold name 
cards, so that the children, through games, through 
seeing their names displayed against their hand- 
work, through copying them on to their drawings, 
may get familiar with their appearance and quickly 
learn to write them. 

Games: Which of us has not in the past whiled 
away the time with a game of ‘I spy’? The 
simplest form is by colours, “I spy, with my 
little eye, something green.’ The rest of us must 
guess what it is, being careful, of course, to use 
whole questions and whole sentence answers. * Is 
it grass?” * No, it is not grass.’ 


“Is it my sari?’ 
* No, it is not your sari.' 
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Other games include ‘I packed my bag, and 
in it I put...’ where each player must repeat the 
whole foregoing list before adding his object 
to the imaginary bag. ‘Hunt the Thimble’ 
may be ‘ Hunt the Bear’ or ‘ Hunt the Sharpener ’. 
Instead of silently wandering round the room in 
search of the Thimble we get familiar with English 
prepositions by questioning, ‘Is it on the cup- 
board ?' * Is it in the bag?’ ‘ Is it under the book?’ 
“Ts it on the shelf?’ 

The next matter for our consideration is the 
use of a child's dramatic sense. The simplest way 
to do this, and one known to all teachers of young 
children, is to use nursery rhymes and simple 
verses. A child's sense of rhythm comes into play 
here. But we can also try enacting simple every- 
day situations—shopping, the arrival of the post- 
man, the dhobi, asking the way. An imaginative 
teacher will think up other small dramas which will 
teach such useful everyday expressions as: ‘Please 
come in and sit down.’ ‘Can I get you a drink 
of water?’ ‘ Please, can you tell me the time?’ 
‘Thank you very much.’ 

Perhaps out of all the nursery rhymes and stories 
we might make special mention of “Here We Go 
Round the Mulberry Bush’, ‘The House that 
Jack Built ’, ‘ The Gingerbread Boy ’ (in which we 
enact the mixing and baking of the gingerbread), 
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and ‘We АП Clap Hands Together’. In 
‘fact, so great is the small child’s love of repeti- 
tion and action that the simplest games can be 
invented, on the lines of ‘Open your eyes’, 
* Shut your eyes ’, ‘Touch your toes’. 

In all these and many more conversational 
activities, an additional motive is provided if 
there is a doll, a teddy-bear, or a glove puppet to 
join in the game. ‘Robin the Puppet’ can tell 
his news, ask questions, touch his head, his nose, 
his eyes, and play ‘I spy’. Robin can hold the 
precious object that a child has made and express 
his approval. Robin can get the children talking 
“to him, repeating after him, reciting with him. 


A glove puppet 
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The practice in certain common phrases in 
English becomes a game rather than an exercise 
if Teddy or the puppet are talking with us. 


1. Robin the Puppet holds something in his 
hands. 
Robin: What is this? Is it a basket? 
Children: No, it isn't a basket. 
Robin: Is it a box? 
Children: No, it isn’t a box. 
Robin: Is ita mug? 
Children: Yes, Robin! It is a mug. 

2. Teddy: Please may I have a pencil? 
Children: Here's a pencil for you. 
Teddy: Thank you very much. Please may 

I have some flowers? 
Children: Here are some flowers for you. 
Teddy: Thank you so much! 


It may not be necessary to remind teachers 
that the puppet may prove strange and a bit 
frightening at first until the children see how it 
works, and that not only the teacher has the pri- 
vilege of working it. A shy child may be en- 
couraged to talk if it is the puppet who is talking, 
and attention is not so much on himself. 

Finally let us consider just how much good 
English may be learnt through the repetition of 
simple prayers and songs at Assembly. 
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Short, simple phrases are repeated day by 

day with periodic variations: 
Thank you God, 
For happy days, 
For work to do 
And games to play; 
Thank you God, 
For all our friends; 
Thank you God, 
For taking care of us; 
Thank you God, 
For everything. 


11. Advancing in English 


It is only when children are beginning to gain 
confidence in the use of English that we should 
really get on to writing and reading it. We 
suggested in the last chapter that the making of 
flash cards of words and phrases that we are 
interested in might well arise naturally from our 
discussions: no one can deny that even some four- 
year-olds have been known to ask for letters to write 
and in our desire to see that they are not unduly 
pushed beyond their powers we should not dis- 
courage a genuine interest. This, moreover, 
seems to offer an interesting field for further 
research, whether for some children at least, the 
writing of words, the sounding out of words, 
and seeing them written, may actually aid the 
augmentation of vocabulary and correct pronuncia- 
tion. 

The authorities on the use of the Initial Teaching 
Alphabet (i.t.a.) tell us that no child should be 
expected to begin to read who cannot first speak 
the language. But my own experience has led 
me to wonder whether this particular ortho- 
graphy, being completely phonetic and consistent, 
may not have a special role to play in helping 
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our children to speak accurately from the Беріп-, 


ning. The outstanding example of this lies in 
the special symbols for the diphthong sounds 
of the vowels: æ in make, ie in like, œ in home, 
ue in new, ou іп how. For are not the diphthongs 
some of the most difficult to pronounce correctly ? 
Chapter 14 is devoted to a closer look at the i.t.a. 

In any case, the classroom is soon adorned with 
written words, names and phrases, and the process 
of learning to read has begun. There are sentences 
in the wall pockets to ‘ read, draw, and write’. 
The teacher is converting into written signs the 
news and conversation we exchange day by day. 
The child at an early stage loves to feel that he 
can put his finger under the words on a wall chart 
and tell any interested audience what they say. 

So, when children tell their news, the teacher 
has her notebook handy, and is writing down two 
or three items of news. In her own time later 
she writes these out in bold Script on separate 
sheets of paper, and at next day's news time these 
are displayed and read, to the delight of the giver 
of news. (This was described in Chapter 4.) 
Any Junior teacher with a little imagination will 
appreciate the uses to which these news-slips can 
Ше ик i h 

Soon the children will enjoy choosing one or 
two items of news to be written on the blackboard 
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and copied into writing books, news books or 
diaries, and from there we graduate to the making 
up and writing of our own news. I myself be- 
lieve thata certain amount of originality in spelling 
does not matter in the early stages, so long as 
ideas flow freely. Any correcting of the spelling 
is done by the child, under the teacher's direction, 
and not by the teacher. The use of dictionaries 
and word books can be encouraged at quite an 
early stage. This, also, is one of the important 
claims of the i.t.a., that children, by the use of 
this completely phonic method, can think out 
the spelling of words for themselves instead of 
waiting for the teacher's help, and so the ideas 
flow on to the paper more freely. 

The news so written can either go into the 
class newspaper, with the help of a dab of paste 
(always ready to hand in a jar on the pasting 
table) or it can be written into diaries—either 
group or individual efforts. 

When the pupils are seven or eight years old, 
the news begins to have more bearing on the work ` 
of school, and from the earlier varied entries of 
birthdays, pets, games, and family news, it moves 
on to (1) world news of rocket launchings and fa- 
mous visitors, and (2) excursions, model-building, 
drama, and other classroom enterprises, either 
achieved or planned. 
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When children are more confident in their use 
of English they will not only tell the day's news, 
they will want to tell stories. These will not be 
mere reproductions of stories the teacher has told 
any more than the pictures on the walls of a 
modernclassroom are reproductions of the teacher's 
drawing on the board. They will be the children's 
own inventions. They may like to tell you the 
story of the film they saw last Saturday, or they 
may be prepared to make up a story of their very 
own. A certain amount of shyness may have to 
be overcome at the outset, but once the idea 
has caught on, there will be no lack of ideas. Once 
again, the teacher can be ready with her pencil 
to put the story into writing. 

From there we move on gradually to the children 
writing their own stories. Beyond their powers? 
No, indeed! The first attempt may be messy, 
brief and full of mistakes, but we all have to begin 
somewhere. If you are afraid of the children 
making their books untidy, let them work in 
rough books, or books specially constructed by 
folding half a dozen sheets of blank foolscap and 
stapling them in the centre. I assure you that 
even the Inspector of schools will be better 
pleased with these efforts than with the tidy, 
unblemished exercise books full of copied 
sentences with one blank to fill with the missing 
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word. By all means let children off their leading 
reins and let them make mistakes. 

This, then, is the sequence by which the child 
progresses in his mastery of the art of creative 
writing. The youngest children of all are drawing 
pictures, or cutting out and pasting scraps. 
The teacher goes round asking, ‘ What will you 
call your picture?’ A single word is chosen at 
first to be written beneath the picture—one new 
word spoken, written and copied. Ап effort 
is made to tell the teacher about the picture. 
Soon the young artist is ready to frame a whole 
sentence about his picture. The teacher writes 
the sentence on a scrap of rough paper (an endless 
supply of such rough paper should always be at 
hand—backs of office circulars or half-used exercise 
books from the Senior classes). 

At the next stage the child is encouraged to try 
his hand at writing his own sentence, asking for 
help only with difficult words. 

Then comes a big move forward. A child 
begins to make his own picture-story book. А 
few blank sheets of foolscap folded into a book 
with a decorated cover is called “Му Own Story 
Book'. And though the first efforts are rather 
uncertain and the picture gets more attention than 
the story on the facing page, progress is steady. 
A few children advance rapidly and demand 
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more paper. Then there are inter-leaved exercise 
books for them to use, allowing for a picture 
on the blank page to every story on the lined 
page. Six-year olds have been known to take such 
a delight in this free story-writing that they get 
impatient with the illustrations and achieve six or 
Seven pages to a story, until the teacher is compel- 
led to suggest that the stories need cutting down! 

"These freshly written stories provide the motive 
for learning grammar. The teacher good- 
humouredly points out that a story goes on and 
on breathlessly without a single stop, and that it 
needs some punctuation marks, or else that a 
sentence lacks a verb or doing word, and so seems 
unfinished. 

As for subjects, most children will write their 
own make-up stories without any guidance as 
to title. They will, of course, be shy to attempt this 
at first, until they have had a try; but the teacher 
should give her full encouragement. Sometimes 
it appeals more to a few of the children to write a 
story they have heard, or something they saw at 
thecinema. How many of us started our writing 
careers by being asked to write the story of the 
dog and his shadow? But we need to get beyond 
this stage of reproducing someone else's story to 
the wider field of creative composition. Occasion- 
ally a few titles may be given to set ideas flowing ; 
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‘The Three Wishes’ has endless possibilities, 
or ‘The Magic Beetle’, ‘The Monkey who Lost 
His Tail’, or ‘The Story of a Pair of Shoes’. 
While on the subject of original stories we 
should consider the value of oral story-telling, 
as soon as children can string words together. 
For the tongue can keep up with the brain’s 
invention better than the hand that wields the 
pencil. Many children love telling stories— 
for instance they come home from the cinema 
and long to tell someone the story of what they 
have seen. But either the teller presently begs 
to be allowed to continue in the mother-tongue, 
or else the telling consists of an unintelligible 
series of whooshes and bangs accompanied by a 
dramatic demonstration. This form of self- 
expression obviously has some value, and is worth 
directing into more intelligible channels. A 
number of small boys once became so interested 
in story-telling that the teacher went out of her 
way to find time to take down the story of each 
in turn—a knowledge of shorthand would be 
useful here—and then the stories were read back 
to the class, much to the pride and delight of the 
authors. One exceptionally good story was made 
into a play and acted by the whole class as a well- 
rehearsed concert item: ‘ Class II presents ** The 


Two-Headed Ogre” by Kenneth.’ 
11 
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'The value of just hearing stories read for en- 
joyment is not to be underestimated. They 
need not be the approved classics, or even appear 
on the syllabus. They certainly should not be 
turned into a detailed study, but just read, while 
the class relaxes in comfortable positions round 
the teacher. This is a ‘must’ from the age of 
school entry to the end of the Junior school. 
The hearing of stories well read or well told plays 
an important part in the child's mastery of English. 

It is perhaps worth mentioning again in this 
chapter the importance of ample labels and notices 
and information written up on the walls. Some 
will have been written by the teacher, some by the 
children; but all are important from the point of 
view of keeping interest alive in the projects and 
other activities of our class. How is it that in 
50 many classrooms one finds this neglected, 
and in Class III or even Class II the walls are 
left bare? The notices have to progress, of 
course, from the single words and name labels of 
the Reception Class, through longer phrases and 
sentences in Class I, drawing attention to nature 
table, weather chart and birthdays, to still 
longer instructions such as ‘ Are your hands 
clean?’ by the bookshelves, and ‘ These are our 
best stories’ at the top of a sheet of creative 
efforts. ‘Put your Lunch Tin here’ is mainly 
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utilitarian, but helps to teach correct English, as 
so many would erroneously substitute the word 
‘keep’. But of a more interesting and decorative 
nature will be the notices and labels connected 
with the progress of a project, the construction of 
a model, and the record of an excursion. For 
all these, bold script writing is to be preferred, 
a good size, in felt pen or coloured crayon, large 
enough to be read at some distance, as in any 
good mural exhibition. 

All these, let it be repeated, play their part in 
the process of familiarizing children with written 
English, and giving meaning to all their work. 
They are not just fads, or ‘ attempts to impress’; 
they serve a definite purpose. 

In a chapter on the learning of English one 
can hardly fail to mention the importance of 
books. One of the most valuable items in the 
equipment of a Junior school, or even of a Junior 
class, is the library. It is not only for practice in 
reading, but also for increasing vocabulary, for 
stimulating conversation, and for broadening in- 
terests that we need books, books and more books. 
A single set of readers (forty identical books) 
is hopelessly inadequate for the task. There 
must be, in any Junior classroom, story-books, 
poetry books, picture-books, books of information, 
as well as additional readers. ‘There is no end to 
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the choicenowadays—encyclopedias, wonder books 
Penguins and Puffins, books on many subjects 
either written for children or not, for children's 
natural curiosity and desire for knowledge leads 
them often to tackle books that we would imagine 
too advanced for them. Among these, for ins- 
tance, will be guide-books to local beauty spots, 
catalogues, books of instruction of an infinite 
variety, as well as magazines and newspapers, 
especially when there is news of universal interest 
such as space news. (Though we do well to 
remember that newspapers tend to have much in 
them from which one would wish to shield 
children.) 

Parents perhaps can be asked to add to the stock 
of books, and the children themselves will be 
ready with their contributions. You, with them, 
will be making your own growing collection of 
scrap-books, poetry books, story-books. In many 
schools, in fact, such great importance is attached 
to this rich accumulation of books, that set text- 
books are largely going out of fashion, and money 
previously spent on textbooks goes to supplying 
this much wider range of material. 

The quantity of books thus placed within reach 
of the children leads them to read widely, and to 
love reading. A new attitude to books is created, 
and we get children growing up with an under- 
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standing of books and the endless treasures they 
have in store for us. Perhaps children thus 
encouraged to choose and browse will grow into 
more thoughtful and discriminating students. 

We have spoken of the value of such a collection 
of books in any classroom; mention should also 
be made of a Junior library, housed in a separate 
room. While our stock of books is small, we 
may feel it is a case of ‘either, or’. Either we 
amass all the books so collected to form the nucleus 
of an ever-growing library, to which children are 


allotted time for browsing and for taking out 
books; or we concentrate on ensuring that every 
class has plenty of choice of reading matter 
always within reach, for ready reference. ‘The 
ideal, of course, is to have both, for each has such 
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obvious advantages. In either case, the library 
shelves must be well cared for, by both teachers 
and children, attractively arranged, tidied regu- 
larly, and labelled with carefully written notices 
and short ‘reviews’ to draw attention to a new 
book or one of current interest. Here among the 
books we have some of our most valuable allies in 
the task of teaching English. 


12. Increasing Word-Power 


Old habits die hard. I think- that to cross 
Spelling and Dictation off the time-table would 
leave a number of Junior teachers with an uneasy 
conscience. The same is true of grammar. 
And it is felt that to teach these subjects adequately 
the children should be supplied with textbooks, 
there should be set examinations periodically, and 
special mention of them in reports. 

But if you have read so far it may have become 
evident that in fact children have been learning a 
great deal of grammar as the need arose, perhaps 
under some other name. And a continual in- 
crease of word-power required for all the day's 
undertakings has indeed involved plenty of spelling. 
All has been done by the Direct Method, in 
answer to the felt need of class, of group, of 
individual. The question only remains to be 
answered: Do we abolish altogether, or do we 
retain a modicum of formal work in these skills ? 

Let us start with the matter of spelling and 
word-building. This, in fact, is a skill. And to 
get really proficient in any skill a certain amount 
of daily practice is necessary. The pianist must 
run over his scales, the ballet-dancer and the 
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boxer alike must keep their limbs supple and 
master new movements by repetition. So, for 
perhaps a short spell daily, we may limber up at 
our spellings, and not find it unduly irksome. 

But the differences lie here! 


1. Our choice of words to learn is dictated 
by our own felt need, and our own interest. 

2. Our mastery of spelling is assisted by com- 
mon sense and understanding far more than by 
rote-learning. 

3. No formal spelling is taught at all in the 
first year or two, at least until we are talking Eng- 
lish, and even reading it. 

4. The reader is not used as a spelling manual, 
and we shake off altogether the erroneous idea that 
children have not ‘done’ their reader (or any 
specific page in it) until they can spell every word 
contained therein. 

5. Learning is aided by an infinite variety of 
games. Testing of skill is achieved likewise 
through the medium of a contest or competition. 


6. Daily drill, if such there be, is short and 
Sweet. 


One of the greatest aids to spelling has been 
mentioned repeatedly in these pages—the child's 
personal word-book in which he gathers new 
words as he needs them. The memorization of 
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such words may appeal to him as a useful activity. 
'То start with he is content to look them up in 
his book each time he needs them, until he realizes 
both the saving in time and the sense of proprietor- 
ship to be gained by knowing them by heart. 

Another such aid isa dictionary. From Class II 
onwards it is suggested that a dictionary should be 
accessible in every classroom, and children should 
be encouraged to help themselves. But dictiona- 
ries are not merely spelling aids. They are also a 
means to the acquisition of a wider vocabulary, 
a greater word-power. Anyone who has played 
the popular game of ‘Scrabble’ or ‘Spell-o’-Fun’ 
knows the interest aroused when someone stumbles 
on a new word and the dictionary has to be con- 
sulted before we accept or discard it. 

One further point that tends to be overlooked 
in our zeal to set lists of words for memorization, 
is the fascinating one of etymology—a long word 
for the simple fact that if we can see how a word 
was made, why it is spelt as it is, and what brother 
and cousin words it has that are nearly the same, we 
are far more likely to get the spelling right without 
ever consciously committing it to memory. 

Then there is the matter of grammar. Here 
again I think we are immediately aware that 
grammar is also being far more thoroughly taught 
now than ever it used to be, through our daily 
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struggles to get children to speak the language. 
The numerous first-rate books on the teaching of 
English and the practical help given in many 
forms by the British Council are a witness to this 
fact. I must confess that I have wondered whether 
we were in danger of overdoing the multiplication 
of detailed instructions on the subject—when, after 
all, it is mostly by the direct method of talking, 
reading, writing, that we get familiar with the lan- 
guage, rather than through the carefully graded 
examples and exercises. I am reminded once 
again of the old-school teacher who, when I 
requested that a student should try getting her class 
to write stories, exclaimed, ‘ Stories! But they 
haven’t been taught to make sentences yet!’ 

The question has sometimes been asked whether 
a formal knowledge of grammar actually helps 
us to speak or write better English. A further 
question might be equally relevant: At what age 
do we start teaching grammar? 

The answer to that question might be, ‘ As soon 
as we begin to teach English at all.’ But it has 
a New Look. The old-fashioned exercises in 
parsing and analysis have given way to a more 
constructive approach. We are learning the 
importance of teaching children the use of correct 
Structures, both in speech and writing. We 
realize that these structures are more important 
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than the ability to catalogue words into nouns, 
verbs and adverbs. We are realizing that such 
structures are taught by games and conversation, 
and above all as the need arises for them in our 
daily communication with one another—in other 
words, by the direct method of daily use. 

We have now available to our hand some ex- 
cellent books to guide us, as well as attractive work- 
books for the children. We as teachers must 
first select some of the essential structures of 
English which our children should know; and we 
should make sure that our own use of these 
structures is correct. For in the long run our own 
mastery of good, grammatical English provides the 
pattern that children will imitate. 

In case there are some readers still uncertain 
about the structures we need to teach, let us pick 
at random a few very simple structures which 
children can use, and use, and use again until they 
are quite familiar—sometimes directly as needed 
in conversation, sometimes as a game of ‘questions 
and answers ’. 

1. Have you brought your books to school? 

Yes, we have brought all our books to 
school. 

I have brought my new aeroplane to school, 
too. 

Have you? Yes, I have. 
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2. Please may we have some drawing paper? 
Yes, you may all draw some picturés. 
You may all go out now. May we? Yes, 
you may. 
3. ‘Tomorrow we shall go to the zoo. 
We shall take our pencils and notebooks. 
I shall wait for you at the gate. 
(ГЇЇ wait for you.) 
4. I have finished. 
Haven't you finished yet? 
No, I haven't quite finished. 
Now I have. 


We have an ally in all this in a child's delight 
in words, and his readiness to repeat and repeat 
and repeat again words and phrases that he is 
learning to use. 

When it comes to writing good English, the 
difference has to be made between the rapid pour- 
ing of our ideas on to paper, with as little time as 
possible spent on detail, and the well-finished piece 
of writing. The flow of ideas can be sorely hin- 
dered by attention to detail; we can at quite an 
early age allow children to rough out their ideas 
rapidly, and then consider the finishing touches. 
Besides the more lengthy business of changing the 
actual sentence structure, there is the little matter 
of punctuation and capital letters. These are put 
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right within the framework of our news and 
stories, letters and compositions, before we set 
about formulating rules. Punctuation is even 
learnt within the process of reading aloud, if we 
are to read with expression and meaning. 

Imaginative teachers have also woven punc- 
tuation into a game or a story. The punctuation 
marks are members of a family, each member 
having some peculiar characteristic, and each having 
his own work to do. Printed large on flash 
cards, Full Stop, Comma, Question Mark, In- 
verted Comma and the others lend themselves to 
the invention of a variety of games. 

There is hardly space or need here to detail all 
the English teaching which might come under the 
heading of Grammar, which is given in the Junior 

"school, for whole books have been written on the 
subject by specialists better qualified for the 
task. Forthe purposes of this book, in a nutshell 
let it suffice to say that grammar is first taught 
by daily conversation and direct use of correct 
language; by planned dialogues and games; by 
our attempts at creative writing, and by each one's 
coping with the problem of the correct expression 
ofideas. There must be, moreover, much practice 
in oral expression long before anything is written 
down; and much is a matter of the teacher's 
pattern, since children learn much by mimicry, 
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conscious or unconscious; and much will depend 
on the teacher's own use of language in the day- 
to-day communication between teacher and taught 
in a classroom that is no longer silent. 


POETRY 


We have said that poetry books should be in- 
cluded in the library. Our approach to poetry is 
very important if we are not to have children grow- 
ing up with the idea that poetry is something you 
have to ‘do’ in school, and naturally give up 
when you leave school. There is room here for 
only a few suggestions briefly stated. 


1. Put far more than the one poetry textbook 
at the disposal of the children, and encourage 
them to search out the poems they like in all 
their library books. 

2. Encourage children to learn poems of 
their own choice, and to be proud of each one 
committed to memory. There is no reason 
whatever why all the class should be made to 
learn the same poems during the course of the 
term, except of course for the purpose of choral 
verse-speaking. 

3. Ina Poetry period, expect to read more than 
one poem, several times through, and really get 
familiar with them and love them. 
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4. Let the children get into comfortable posi- 
tions, out-of-doors perhaps, or in a story circle, 
for poetry reading. 

5. Avoid two extremes—do not overdo the 
analysis and questioning, as this can destroy 
rather than increase appreciation. But on the 
other hand, do not neglect to help children to 
understand and appreciate the poems. А good 
rule here for the younger classes is to have an 
adequate introduction before reading the poem. 
Discuss the ideas, the characters and the events 
that the poem describes; have a picture to talk 
about, introduce into your discussion the new 
words that will be met in the poem. Then let 
the words of the poem speak for themselves. 
Occasionally, if there is one particular phrase of 
more importance than the rest, let the children 
repeat it, savour it, enjoy it, before the whole poem 
is presented at all. 

For example, take the little poem: 


A birdie with a yellow bill 

Hopped upon my window-sill; 

Cocked his shining eye and said, 

*Ain't you 'shamed, you sleepy-head ?’ 


The expression, * you sleepy-head ’ will delight 
children; you can use it for a while in conversation 
till it is familiar. ‘Dear, dear!’ we exclaim as 
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the Teddy Bear slumps over in his seat by the 
play-house. ‘ Sit up, Teddy, you sleepy-head!’ 
Then when the expression appears in the poem it 
will be hailed as an old friend. 

The practice of holding an elocution or verse- 
speaking contest is now very popular. This prac- 
tice has done much to rule out the idea that all 
the children learn the same six to a dozen poems 
per term; the aim is to have as great a variety as 
possible in one class of forty children. In effect 
it will be found that by the end of term children 
know by heart a far greater number of poems 
just through listening to their companions, 
‘hearing’ them, and encouraging them. 

How do we set about providing this wide choice 
of poems? 

To begin with, start making your own antho- 
logy. With children who can read at all, the 
poems are printed on individual cards or sheets, 
and kept in a folder or wall pocket. Children are 
encouraged to bring poems of their own to add to 
the collection. 

Such poems are then copied in neat handwriting 
and decorated with a patterned border or illus- 
tration. Or else the cards are taken home and the 
poems memorized in the child's own time—with 
the understanding that the poem must eventually 
be returned to the pocket. 
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Children may also like to have their own collec- 
tion of poems which they have copied. The very 
nature of poetry seems to call for a greater neatness 
and beauty of writing. 

For younger children who cannot read and 
write yet, the important thing to remember is 
children’s love of repetition. Also, in one half- 
hour many short poems can be repeated, not just 
one or two. And different poems will stick in 
different heads! Poetry does not need to be 
limited to a special half-hour period. In five 
minutes between other activities, or while waiting 
for the dismissal bell to ring, we repeat a few 
favourites. Much of the work in this early 
stage is chorus work. 

Chorus Work, or choral verse-speaking, essential 
© with the little ones, is fun also with the six- and 
seven-year olds and above. It is different from 
individual recitation in that we need to hear our- 
selves keep in step with and blend with the other 
voices. Certain poems lend themselves more 
than others to this treatment. Often it is a matter 
of verse and chorus, which can be allotted to 
different groups. Or it is dramatic poetry which 
calls for a narrator and different characters. In 
due course we develop a sense of tone and find 
we can divide our class into dark and light voices, 


to give a greater sense of mood or character. We 
12 
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find children willing to learn, and learn fast, so 
as to be selected for the chorus. And what is it in 
human nature that makes us readier to learn some- 
thing if we ourselves have selected it, or have 
been given the option, than if we have been set 
it as a task ? 

One writer has summed up the aim and object 
of English teaching in this way, that at the end of 
the Junior school a child should be able to: 

Find his way about a dictionary. 

Read any ordinary, simple book. 
Follow simple written instructions. 
Be able to use an index. 

Write legibly in pencil and ink. 

Put together an intelligible letter. 
Many of us would add some at least of these : 


7. Know and be able to recite a number of 
poems, for enjoyment. 


8. Spellcorrectlya good basic list of words in 
daily use. 


9. Know and enjoy a selection of our classic 
treasures in the realm of story. 


10. Putdownhisthoughts intelligibly on paper. 


11. Speak fairly correct English, with reason- 
ably good pronunciation. 


Ov Un оок 


_ But it is salutary to remember the shorter 
list, and to remind ourselves that our fault has 
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so often been to try to achieve too much, with the 
result that we achieve little of any lasting value. 


Now try reading these last three chapters again 
with ‘ Hindi’ or ‘ the Regional Language’ in the 
place of ‘ English’. Is what we have said, or part 
of it at least, applicable there too? Isn’t the 
increase of word-power in a child's mother- 
tongue or national language every Junior teacher's 
business also? 


13. The New Mathematics: 
a Quick Glance 


Two new developments in the techniques of 
teaching the Three R's seem to merit mention 
in this book, if only because they both underline 
all that is understood by our title. 'These аге 
the Initial Teaching Alphabet as applied to the 
teaching of reading, and the New Mathematics. 
There is not room in a book like this to teach either 
of these techniques exhaustively, but something 
must be said to arouse interest in any teacher who 
may not yet have heard of them, to back up anything 
that may already be afoot in our Schools, and above 
all to show how they fit into the pattern of lively 
classrooms and active growing children. 

Many of us have had uneasy consciences for a 
long time over the drudgery of number-work.: 
The teacher teaches a new rule. One child ata 
time comes out and tries to work a sum on the 
board while the rest pretend interest by waving 
their arms. But they are inactive, and not a 
little bored by the waiting. And then there is 


endless drill in the same sums on the Four Rules 
till we are sick of them, 
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Now the New Mathematics comes along to 
remind us of four very important facts. 

First, there are many and varied avenues of 
approach to this same body of knowledge, and 
by the use of a little imagination, the introduction 
of some real-life situations, and of some new and 
meaningfulsign-language, thesesame sums, or same 
mathematical facts, can get a new look, and become 
exciting puzzles instead of monotonous exercises. 

Secondly, if we have the patience to make a few 
very simple charts and pieces of apparatus, lifeless 
hieroglyphics can come alive before our eyes as 
climbers on a ladder, squirrels chasing each other 
along the number line, magic squares, and ‘sets’ 
of objects from our daily experience. 

Thirdly, numerals have character, and we can 
get to know and recognize and manipulate them 
with confidence, the confidence born of close 
acquaintance with ' greater and smaller’, ‘ more 
and less ’, ‘ prime and multiple ’, ‘ odd and even’, 
as members of certain sets or families. 

Fourthly, there are so many different things 
we can do with numbers, which we each must 
discover at our own pace, under the guidance of 
the teacher or in a small group with others. But 
this confident familiarity is not born of the stereo- 
typed class lesson, for each individual has to get 
there for himself. 
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Then, there is so much in the realm of Mathe- 
matics which does not involve the use of figures 
at all—and certainly not the formal setting out 
of sums. There are concepts of greater and 
smaller, fatter and thinner, of comparisons of 
weight, of height, of bulk; ideas of speed, of 
relationship, of neighbourhood or nearness, which 
a teacher with imagination will find ways of 
supplying. 

Let us look a little closer at some of the more 
interesting games and puzzles that can be enjoyed 
rather than the formal and wearisome straight 
sums in the four rules that we so readily fall back 
on. We shall get that closer look by studying a 
variety of apparatus that helps our number-work 
to be real. 

There may indeed be a number corner in our 
classroom, just as there is a nature corner and a 
library corner, with purposeful charts on the 
walls, bold flash cards and work cards in wall 
pockets, and apparatus displayed on shelves or 
side tables. 

Here are some of the essentials: 


1. Weighing scales. 

2. 'lape measure, and a collection of ribbons 
and strings to be measured, in a variety of materials 
and colours. 
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3. Rulers, showing both inches and centi- 
metres; and our own home-made ones of card or 
other suitable material, showing decimetre, 5 
centimetres, 25 centimetres, and single centi- 
metres. 

4. A variety of tins and bottles for capacity 
measuring, and a jug and bucket of water. 

5. A shop, either in the concrete or pictured 
on a large chart with coloured cut-out goods 
from advertisements priced in bold letters and 
figures. 

6. The number line. Either in cardpaper or 
in hardboard or wood, two or three centimetres 
wide, and marked with the numerals 0 to 100 at 
about half-inch intervals, strongly marked at the 
tens. A couple of markers, plain arrow shaped 
or representing a little creature or a face, according 
to the fancy of teachers and children, made to 
slide easily along the line. 


7. Inthe lowest classes, the number line should 
perhaps be on a larger scale, and only extended to 
20 or 30. It should be fastened to the wall low 
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enough for the children to manipulate for them- 
selves. It should not be out of reach, even 
though it means that it may get torn or scribbled 
on, and have to be renewed. 

8. A good-sized ladder, which similarly can 
be constructed of cardboard, ply-wood, hard- 
board, or any such material that suggests itself, 
attached likewise to the wall at an accessible 
height, to give the idea that numbers go up and 
down. This has the numbers marked in gradually 
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with the children's help; a set of detachable 
numbers kept in a box is also a good plan. 

9. Then there is the set of ladders on which 
the numerals increase according to a regular 
series: 2, 4, 6, 8; 1, 3, 5, 7,9; 3, 6, 9, 12, and so 
forth. ‘The game may be to see how fast we can 
mount the ladders, or how high—first looking 
at the figures and later in our heads. 


CHILDREN HELP TO MAKE CHARTS 


A variety of charts is suggested by the New 
Maths; such charts are of most value when the 
children have had a hand in the making of them. 
Some, indeed, may be made by each child for 
his own possession and constant reference; others 
built up by one child or a group for the sake of 
the whole class. Here are a few ideas. 

Charts of sets in endless varieties of cut-out 
pictures from magazines, of magic squares in 


462 627 425 
518 492 pae 
5,52 [4546Ж ез О 
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which the figures in any row in any direction add 
up to the same total. 

One important square is the square of ten, 
which is useful for multiplication practice and as 
a ready reckoner: 


[498220731714 M51 Кб, 17: 98 О ТО 
DUAE 682510. Ио 12 $16 55189520. 
S256 2319 2712281507181 21 2427530 
4 8 12 16 20 24 28 32 36 40 
5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 
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А number board 


The Snakes-and-Ladders type of board is in 
one respect better, in that 1 is at the bottom, 
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as it should be, and the numbers progress up- 
wards. The traditional Snakes and Ladders 
board, or, perhaps better still one in which the 
rows all proceed from left to right, can be used for 
endless practice in addition and subtraction, 
especially such calculations as take us over from 
one decade into the next as happens in a game of 
Snakes and Ladders or other scoring game: 
37+6, 454-9, 28+4, 32--5. A further purpose 
can be served by such a board in which the even 
numbers are marked in red, the odds in blue— 
except for the prime numbers which are all in 
black. 


The revolving practice wheel has a variety of 
uses which any teacher will think out for herself. 
Teachers will not need to be reminded of the 
charts that can be devised of geometric shapes, 
and charts to demonstrate simple fractions. 
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To pass on to the flash cards, the ones most 
constantly in use will be a set of bold numerals 
about 10x7cm. together with all the signs: 
dr ew TX us po сосы 
With the help of these, five children standing in 
à row can make up for us statements, true or false, 
which the class will be eager to judge. 


Playing at * True or False’ 


To give a new look to the straightforward 
sums in the four rules there are place-holders. 
These may simply be blank cards, so that if a 
statement is written up on the board and the 
place-holder is held over any one of the five items 
in the statement, the children can tell you what 
lies beneath the card: O + 3 = 9 

= [p e 


| 
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A circular place-holder may be used for a 
missing sign: 7 O 5 — 12 

Later on, statements may be longer than this: 
34244 — 6-0 


‘ Expanded notation’ is the name given to the 
expression of a number in its separate hundreds, 
tens and units, thus: 672 is the same as 600--70-Е2. 

Think of the help it will be to a child's under- 
standing of this truth to see these numbers on 
cards which can be placed one on top of the other, ' 


thus: 
[Боо]. [8] 


Expanded notation on cards 


So often we teachers are guilty of laziness. 


. We think we can fully explain a thing with the 


help of a piece of chalk and a blackboard, when a 
few large flash cards printed with the help of the 
new felt- or nylon-tipped markers would make the 
whole process more real. 
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Circles cut out of card containing pictured 
numerals help us to see the simple process of 
addition, and that it matters not a jot in which 
order we add: 


(2+4 +1) is the same 


O A as(4 +1 +2) and 
2228) (1+2 +6) о 
ur, 


(+з +1)! 


There is hardly space here to go into the princi- 
ples of the New Mathematics fully. It will have 
to suffice to point out that there are endless varia- 
tions of puzzles, games and jugglings with numbers 
that will present each child with an individual 
challenge, and eventually make him tackle his 
arithmetic with confidence rather than fear, as 
fun rather than as drudgery. Mathematical 
calculations are a real, concrete experience of 
endless variety, and numbers and mathematical 
concepts hold no terrors for the child who has 
been given a chance to gain this concrete experi- 
ence. 

We end the chapter with one more game to 
play: 
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the same as [4] ? 
co 


These books on the New Mathematics, for 
workbooks for Juniors, are available: 

Learning Arithmetic, four workbooks, by V. G. 
Halge (Goyal Bros. Prakashan, Delhi). 

Counting in Easy Steps, four books by U. Banerji 
& G. Hillier (Lalvani Publishing House, Bombay). 

New Ways in Numbers, in three parts (Orient 
Longman). 

I Do and I Understand, Pictorial Representation, 
Graphs Leading to Algebra, Computation and 
Structure, Environmental Geometry and Probability 
and Statistics (published for the Nuffield Founda- 
tion by W. & R. Chambers). 


14. Using the Initial Teaching Alphabet 


Here again, one short chapter will hardly suffice 
to explain and teach the use of the Initial Teaching 
Alphabet: that has been done elsewhere. But 
for the purpose of this book it will be valuable to 
consider what contribution this scheme has to 
make to the active growth of the child, especially 
in the matter of his growing acquaintance with the 
English language. 

The point we have been stressing over and over 
again is that learning must be the activity of the 
child, and that teachers would in fact do well 
occasionally to stop 'teaching' and let children 
get on with learning. As Dr Menzel points out 
in his book, The Teaching of Reading, the most 
favoured method of teaching reading in our 
schools is the *imitative-method approach’. He 
explains: 

'* The teacher reads a few words and the pupils 
repeat them after him parrot-fashion. Teachers 


2 бее The Teaching of Reading (OUP, 3rd ed., 1966) by 
E. W. Menzel and P. №. Johnson, Appendix V, and three publications 
of the i.t.a. Foundation, Southampton Row, London WC I: (a) An 
Introduction to the Initial Teaching Alphabet; (b) Learning to Read, 
pamphlet by Sir James Pitman; (c) How Your Children are being 
Taught to Read with the Initial Teaching Alphabet. 
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probably do it because “everybody does it"; and 
because for teacher and pupils it is fairly easy and 
apparently (note the word) brings quick results. 
The majority of teachers like the steady leading of 
pupils through the sentences and paragraphs of 
the reader with the sense of a task accomplished 
at each session . . . but many pupils who can repeat 
whole readers never learn to read even the easiest 
new material, and “read” their portion without 
even looking at the page.’ 

In spite of this, rather than because of it, our 
children somehow master the written English 
language, inconsistencies and all. I have known 
teachers who still have not realized that at least 
a good part of our early reading material is reason- 
ably phonic, and the children chuckle with delight 
if they can decipher a word entirely on their own, 
or if you play games with sounds for a while and 
leave the old reader on one side. 

Now the Initial Teaching Alphabet, devised by 
Sir James Pitman, presents us with an augmented 
alphabet of forty-four letters with the help of 
which just anything in English can be written — 
and read—phonetically and without difficulty. 
The result: children suddenly discover they can 
read without help, and without teacher’s pattern 
(which has always robbed our reading lessons of 
Some of the joyful Spirit of discovery). Now that 

13 
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they can tackle a new word phonetically and can 
figure it out for themselves they begin to get along 
faster, and are in fact no longer reading slowly 
word by laboured word, but are reading phrases, 
sentences and ideas with almost the speed of 
thought. I have watched it happen not only 
with comparative beginners but with older children 
who have in fact learnt to read—more or less. 
They have picked up an i.t.a. story-book and begun 
reading, and have gone right on to the end and 
asked for more—and this without a word of 
explanation from me. It has not only been because 
the pictures are attractive and the bindings a joy to 
handle, though I grant this has a favourable 
influence on a child's choice of books. But it was 
far more because they found the book easy to 
read, the sentences flowed in an interesting manner 
and the reader gained a sense of mastery which 
gratified him. 

Yes, that sense of mastery is one of the strong 
arguments for it.a. books. ‘I can read this all 
by myself. It is easy.’ 

More than that, by an ordered sequence through 
the fullseries (The Downing and Clearwe Readers 
which I have been working with, each have a set 
of eight books plus revision ‘ extras’), the child 
on his own, at his own pace, reaches the stage when 
he cheerfully graduates to books in traditional 
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orthography, and the change-over is made without 
difficulty. 

He has, after all, recognized from the start 
that this is a ‘special way of writing’, © easy 
reading ', and intended for the initial stages of 
reading. He is grateful for it because it is easy 
and gives him a sense of self-confidence. It 
* says what it sounds ' instead of tripping him up 
with inconsistencies and peculiarities. But he 
knows full well that the books in the Junior library, 
and in the local bookshop, the names over shops, 
the newspapers, the directions on the medicine 
bottle, are spelt differently. And as soon as 
he is ready, without undue difficulty he makes the 
transfer, proud in the early stages to be able to 
say, * go" isn't really the way to spell “ go”, is 
it! I know better." 

But there is another aspect of i.a. which 
interests us also, which was presumably not in 
the mind of its creator in the first instance, but is 
very much so now: the value it may prove to child- 
ren for whom English is the second, or third, 
language—the value in grasping and appreciating 
the sound of English, the correct pronunciation 
of words, the cadence of sentences, the structure. 
For when one is able to read a sentence fast and 
easily one is more readily able to appreciate the 
phrasing and inflexion of the whole. The words 
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roll easily off the tongue, uninhibited by barriers 
of difficulty in deciphering. 

The sentences employed are good English. 
How well we know the poor quality of the English 
of some of the material we teach children to read 
in the old readers, where the compiler has tried to 
employ words of a particular difficulty and phonic 
structure: 


“Ann, do not sob.’ 
“Ann, will you run for the ham ?’ 
* 'Tom got a pot for the cod.’ 


Such remarks are unlikely in ordinary speech, 
for they do not run easily off the tongue. 

The i.t.a. has hardly, at the time of writing, 
touched India at all. It may, for this reason, be 
the best introduction to give an account of an 
experiment which has been afoot for a few years in 
Lucknow. 4 

To begin with, we contended with the current 
difficulty and slowness of obtaining books from 
London. We got hold of small sets of books from 
a few publishers and bookshops who had been 
interested, but had not been encouraged to go 
further—a half dozen here, a few specimen copies 
of another series there. My previous experience 
had taught me that small numbers of varied sets of 
readers have one decided advantage over the 
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single set of forty identical readers—it makes it 
impossible to try to teach by the class method of 
all reading together. 

We contended with the natural suspicion of 
parents, who felt they could not understand the 
new orthography, and so would not be able to 
help their children; with those who had very 
reasonable doubts about the possibly bad effect 
the i.t.a. might have on spelling, on the difficulty 
there might be in the change-over to Traditional 
Orthography; with the natural hesitation of those, 
largely army, parents liable to sudden transfer, 
since their children would not be able to continue 
the course in their new school, and so might find 
themselves behind in their work; we contended 
with both parents and teachers who still attach 
some importance to the traditional (and now old- 
fashioned) reader, and fear that the children will 
not ‘ cover’ them. 

But we did find on the part of most parents 
such interest and trust and willingness to co- 
operate that we were spurred on. We found 
teachers willing to try, and rapidly becoming 
converts as they saw the response of the children. 
And, I might add, the doubts and suspicions 
soon evaporated. 

We started with a backward and difficult, 
Second Class, with a handful of bright exceptions 
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of age-range six to eight. We printed a large 
picture alphabet chart of the forty-four letters in 
i.t.a. alphabet, giving pride of place to the long 
and diphthong vowel sounds as in ‘may’, ‘me’, 
‘my’, ‘mow’, ‘mew’ and ‘moo’. These in 
i.t.a. are written: ze, єє, ie, Œ, ue, со 

A large number of consonants remain as in T.O. 
(Traditional Orthography): b, p, d, t, m, n, r, 1, f, 
g (as in *go"), с, К (both hard as in ‘ cake’), 
№, S, V, j, h, у, z, and so they were probably familiar 
from the Preparatory class. Already the children 
were equipped with enough sounds to build to- 
gether into little words: bæ, see, mie, toe, hue, 
yoo. 

A few more long vowel sounds are added to 
our list: au (all), a (bath), ou (cow), oi (boy), 
and the familiar short versions of the vowels, 
represented by the traditional a, e, i, o, u, sounding 
as in pan, pen, pin, pop, pup, and the short 
sound of “оо” as in book, represented by the 
letter w. 

By this time the children were in possession of 
a good range of letters, each unerringly standing 
for one sound and one sound only. The range 
of words that could be built up with these letters 
was tremendous. ‘The discovery that they could 
build up words for themselves gave the children 
a new confidence. : 
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For the important thing to stress at this point 
is that reading is an individual skill. 'This 
should have been realized long ago, even with the 
traditional reading material; but teachers clung 
tenaciously to the classwise imitation-of-teacher 
method, and insisted that all pupils should learn 
to read at the same speed, page by page. But 
here, with the i.t.a., we really have a situation 
where the child is capable of self-help, of puzzling 
out words and sentences once he has even the 
first half of the alphabet at his command. "To. 
tell the children what the words say, to present 
him with a ' teacher's pattern' and make him repeat 
it takes away all the zest, all the joy of search and 
discovery, all the sense of personal achievement. 

А few more letters are added to the list as the 
need arises. th is almost more used than {һ 
for words in which the ‘th’ is voiced, such as 
‘the’, ‘mother’, ‘father’, ‘this, that, these, those’. 
h is needed for three, and think, and thirsty. — 

s enables us to differentiate between the 
voiced and unvoiced ‘s’. s is used for ‘is’ and 
“used” and ‘ was’ and for many plurals such as 
'beds', ‘mugs’, and ‘hands’. 

fh and (h are also soon needed, and look so 
like their traditional counterparts, ‘sh’ and ‘ ch’, 
that they“hardly need explaining. wh is equally 
simple, used for ‘which’, ‘where’, ‘ wheel’. 
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s is seldom needed till we start measuring or 
' mesuring ’, and that introduces us to g which 
stands for the sound which goes down into our 
throats and ends ina‘g’. With its help there 
is no difficulty in transliterating the opening page 

-of the Radiant Way: sig muther sig 

'x' and 'q' have been left out of this new: 
forty-four letter alphabet, as being compound 
sounds sufficiently provided for by ‘ ks’ and ‘ kw’. 
I myself am not entirely convinced of the wisdom 
of these omissions, since they seem to be letters 
of character that often appeal to children. But 
who does not know of a famous maker of ice- 
cream who favours the ‘kw’ ! 

Finally there remains r, that ‘r’ that follows a 
vowel and is hardly sounded at all by the English- 
man except that the vowel before it is given a new 
sound, as in ‘garden’, ‘baker’, ‘ order’. 

Mention of the Radiant Way brings to mind 
the search for material in those early days when 
the case of books ordered from England failed to 
materialize. We wrote up stories and news on 
charts, and on the backs of trade calendars. 
We made books of our own. We made plenty 
of sentence cards to go into wall pockets. We 
had for a class of forty about four dozen books, a 

, scratch collection of varying grades of difficulty, 
hardly two the same, so that we were grateful 


R-— 
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that some children moved on quickly and could 
tackle advanced books in no time. Occasionally 
а child had to see what he could make of a book 
rather beyond him, but the pictures were attractive 
and at least some of the words and letters were 
easy; the book presented a challenge. Not an 
ideal method, and I would not commend it to 
anyone as a good technique of teaching, but it 
did help to underline the individual method of 
learning to read as opposed to class and even 
group reading. 

When I tried translating the books we had 
already in use, I quickly gave up the Radiant Way 
as altogether unsuitable. 'ТҺе quality of the 
English and even the vocabulary selection in this 
series has necessarily been sacrificed (as pointed 
out earlier) to the need for words of phonic 
similarity. Апа much of the material, including 
the English idiom used, is now outmoded. The 
Gay Way Series, on the other hand, we put into the 
collection as alternative readers, as, being largely 
phonetic, they present few contradictions to the 
i.t.a. 

Meanwhile, down in Class I another group had 
started on the alphabet, the letter cards, and word 
flash cards, and were enjoying the very beginning 
of reading. 

I said that in Class II we chose to start with a 
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mainly backward group. This meant that the 
children had in most cases made an attempt at 
learning to read; but that, being a backward group 
their accomplishment in the art was still negligible. 
Butwe wereat least building on a nodding acquaint- 
ance with letters and books, though in some there 
had already been built up an attitude of resistance 
and dislike for something too full of pitfalls and 
inconsistencies for their liking. How could one 
ever master such a language, which in our school 
in any case is an unfamiliar second language, 
when ‘ go’ does not sound the same way as ‘do’ 
and ‘pain’ sounds exactly the same as ‘ pane’? 

When the books eventually arrived we were 
able first of all to supplement the stock in Class II, 
and get the pupils well away to a more organized 
progress through the series. We were also able 
before very long to pass the early books to Class I. 
Here, in Class I, we had children who were virtual 
beginners. We were able to watch them through 
the pre-reading stage, the mastery of the augment- 
ed alphabet, games of word-building and the 
recognition of flash cards. We saw them start 
on the books, and progress through the first three 
or four (even five in the case of bright children) 
books in two series running concurrently, the 
Downing and the Clearwe. Then in the following 
year we witnessed the enthusiastic completion of 
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the remaining books up to Book 8 in each series, 
plus extras. After this they were presented with 
the official school textbooks for Class II, partly to 
satisfy our own curiosity as to how they would 
fare with them, partly to satisfy both parents and 
children that they had ‘ covered the syllabus’. 
'These they finished with an ease and confidence 
only hampered by the unfamiliar vocabulary, ideas 
and situations contained in them. In all honesty 
we have to take into account in assessing our 
measure of success the possibility that the children 
and happenings in the i.t.a. series are homely, 
real and familiar, in spite of their being unmis- 
takably English. 

After about two-and-a-half years we undertook 
an evaluation of the effects of the experiment, 
not only on the children's ability to read, but also 
on the other facets of English mastery: compre- 
hension, vocabulary, conversation, spelling, creat- 
ive writing. We tested a group of beginners, a 
group of Second Class children who had begun 
on ita. in the previous year and were now 
launching into their second year. We also took 
a group of Class III children who had now trans- 
ferred to Traditional Orthography. In each case 
we compared the children's progress with that of 
a control group who had not used ita. At 
each stage we noted a considerable superiority 
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of achievement in the case of the i.t.a. trained 
children, in all aspects. Their comprehension, 
vocabulary and conversation, ‘their willingness 
to tackle creative writing, were all enhanced. 
Their progress in spelling took, naturally, a rather 
different course; but there was a markedly 
greater confidence in tackling spelling from the 
start. Given a sympathetic teacher prepared to 
accept i.t.a. spelling where the traditional spelling 
is not known, and to help children to master the 
peculiarities and inconsistencies of English spell- 
ing, the transfer is effected without difficulty. 

The most encouraging feature in the children’s 
progress was their enjoyment and self-assurance. 
This progress and gain in confidence was equally 
notable with children of high, average and low 
1.Q. 

Surely this confidence in and enjoyment of 
English reading is in itself a result worth working 
for; add to this a superior achievement in the 
understanding and use of English, considerable 
improvement in the matter of pronunciation, and 
greater speed in reading, and we realize the i.t.a. 
is no passing fancy, but a valuable ally in our 
task of producing fluent users of English, both 
written and spoken. 


15. Assessing Growth 


It may seem a bit late in the day to ask, at this 
point ‘What is the purpose of education?’ But 
the question must be asked, and must be asked 
now, so that having read so far we may take stock 
of our thinking and make the important decision: 
how are we to test progress? 

Our answer to this question, ‘What is the 
purpose of education?’ now may be, * То promote 
the healthy all-round growth of the child—in 
fact, to let him grow.’ Yes, you say, but children 
will grow even without going to school. They 
will grow even in the most uncongenial surround- 
ings, and under the most unenlightened school 
conditions. This is because there are educative 
influences all around him, and because of his own 
inner potential for growth. But we still put 
children to school, and we still concern ourselves 
about the quality of the teaching and the guidance 
that is given. Why? Are we concerned that a 
boy should gain a certain body of knowledge and 
skill while in school, and is that all? Are we 
concerned to teach him things he ought to know, 
and then is our responsibility ended ? Why not 
engage a tutor and be done with it? Why not 
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answer the advertisement in the paper which says: 
* Educate your child this easy way—take so-and- 
so’s correspondence course.’ 

But most of us will agree that there is still 
something missing. The full growth of the child 
must be of the whole person—body, mind and 
spirit: his skill of fingers, yes, and his skill of mind 
to think, not just to memorize; to appreciate, not 
just to repeat; to be, not just to know; to know, 
to do, and to love what is good, and beautiful 
and true. 

Our aim in education cannot be properly stated 
unless all these facets of the child’s personality 
are taken into consideration. His doing, his 
knowing and his loving are all part of his whole 
personality; and we cannot do less than present 
him with all that is worthy of his acceptance— 
whatever is good, beautiful and true. Give him 
anything less, and we are failing in our task of 
educating him, and the tutor or the correspond- 
ence course will probably do the job just as 
efficiently. 

It stands to reason, then, that a child's progress 
cannot be properly assessed unless all these facets 
are taken into consideration. Immediately we are 
aware that the generally accepted type of examina- 
tion is completely inadequate. It only gives us a 
part of the picture, and a very small part at that. 
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Moreover, it is fallible. It sets out to discover the 
amount of knowledge that has stuck in children’s 
minds after all the teacher’s attempts to teach, and 
the parents’ or the private tutor’s attempts to cram. 
I well remember once suggesting in the month 
of November that we ask children to write some- 
thing about a certain topic, and being told by the 
teacher, ‘Oh, but they won’t remember that— 
they did it in February!’ So, as far as I can see, 
that exercise in February was a complete waste of 
time and effort. 

Furthermore, examinations are subject to the 
mood of the moment. A child is tired, worried, 
distracted, constipated, or has a cold, and his 
effort will not give a true estimate of his worth. 

But the important thing is that examinations 
do not give anything like a true or complete 
picture of the growth and development of the 
child. No examination has yet been devised 
that can adequately do this. So we can only come 
to one conclusion—do away with them! Or, if 
that is too drastic, then change them radically, 
and even then, do not depend on them for your 
assessment of the children. 

In that case, how else can we set about assessing 
the children's growth and progress? 

The first thing that becomes apparent is the 
need for good teachers who have some awareness 
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of the children as persons, as developing persons, 
of character—teachers who have accepted the fact 
that they ‘teach children, not subjects °, teachers 
who are prepared to take a little trouble over 
evaluating the children in their care, not only at 
the end of a term but at the beginning, in the 
middle, and continuously. For some kind of 
evaluation is after all necessary if we are not going 
to be haphazard in our provision of material and 
topics and stimuli, and if by the end of the term 
we are to know who is ready for promotion. But of 
this I am sure, that we teachers bave a very 
good idea of this already long before the examina- 
tions come along; and there is really no need, at 
least in the Junior classes, for all the children in 
class to have worked identical sums, or reached 
the same page in the reader, or memorized the 
same body of so-called General Knowledge. 
'This then, first of all: the evaluation of the 
pupils falls on the teachers, and especially the 
class teacher, who will keep an evaluation register 
with a record of each one of the children. It is 
immediately evident that classes of forty and over 
will be a strain on the teacher if he is to have 
personal knowledge of each individual and record 
it regularly. But it can be done, it has been done, 
and it has been found infinitely worth while. 
The shape of this record should be to some 
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extent left to the teacher, who will more readily 
and with greater ease maintain a record that he 
has devised. The important point is that the 
record so achieved, term by term, year by year, be 
a clear and full assessment of each child under 
such main headings as: 


Progress in each of the Three R's. 

Use of English, both oral and written. 

Use of Hindi or the Regional Language, both 
oral and written. 

Interest in and awareness of his environment. 

‘True knowledge, largely born of experience, of 
a useful and accepted body of facts of General 
Knowledge. 

Skill and imagination in art and craft. 

Social development, adjustment to living and 
working with others. 

Physical development, not only in general health 
and in the realm of sport and P.T., but in control 
of fingers, the development of the senses and in 
general poise and self-control. 

Power of appreciation of beauty, in art, in 
poetry, in music, and in nature. 

And, largely arising from this, and from all 
the rest: spiritual awareness, the sense of right 
and wrong, and a sense of true values. 


The record must be a private one that can be 
м 
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entirely frank. It will be seen only by the com- 
piler and the principal of the school, or the head 
of the department who has the ultimate power 
of judgement of every child's progress and growth. 

The three accepted means of evaluation are 
without doubt marks, grades, and remarks. Some 
of the qualities mentioned above are obviously 
not easy to mark numerically. In such cases 
remarks are the only possible record for the pur- 
pose of supplying an intelligent picture of a child's 
development. In this computer age one feels, 
and one hopes, that there are certain aspects of 
personality and growth that no machine will ever 
be able to probe, and no mathematical formula 
will ever adequately assess. 

Remarks can be filled in continuously, whenever 
some new facet of a child's development or appa- 
rent lack of development is observed: his reluctance 
to study; difficulty with spelling; lack of finger- 
control; the endless grubbiness of his book; 
fidgetiness, or inability to memorize; and on the 
credit side—his eager response to music, a keen 
sense of rhythm; highly imaginative paintings; 
rapid advance in reading skill; readiness to help 
his weaker brethren; powers of leadership. А 
hundred such different facets of a child's person- 
ality development can be noted down. 

Sometimes, assisted by such remarks, we find 
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it possible to grade a child as A, B or C for certain 
of the qualities. Such a grade is probably never 
divulged to the child himself, or to his parents; 
and in the teacher's own private record a child 
who is making happy and confident progress will 
soon pull out of the C group, through C+ to 
B— to B and upwards. 

In the academic subjects, but please not in 
art, or moral science or even poetry, it may be 
thought necessary or advisable to award marks; 
but so many are the dangers and pitfalls with 
which the practice of marking is beset that many 
people believe that they should be abolished 
altogether, at least from the Junior school. To 
name only two such pitfalls, there is the des- 
pondency created by a continual low mark that 
never seems to change; and there is the rivalry 
and jealousy which may result from the race for 
‘position’. Two or three children are throughout 
the year contending for first place; the rest will 
probably go through life labelled second-rate or 
third-rate, having reconciled themselves to the 
idea that they can never aspire higher. 

But if, as was suggested at the end of Ch. 8, 
marks are awarded according to a child’s own 
achievement and progress, and he is competing 
against his own personal previous record, then 
marks are as fascinating as the score in a game or 
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one's handicap in golf, and both teacher and 
pupil can enjoy the chalking up of the day's, 
the week's, the month's achievement. 

In this spirit, then, of healthy self-emulation 
and not-too-serious rivalry between classmates, 
a variety of methods of record-keeping may be 
devised. Within the classroom, many schools 
encourage different pictorial shapes and forms of 
progress charts, often bright, attractive and imagi- 
native. Everest has to be climbed, there are ladders 
to scale, balloons or stars or flowers to win and to 
stick up on a chart. 'l'o provide adequate stimu- 
lus to all, the gaining of a star should not be too 
rare or difficult a feat; there is nothing like the 
appearance of one's first star to stimulate one to 
try for more. As we have suggested, the less 
talented child wins his star for producing, for him, 
and according to his standards, a piece of somewhat 
improved writing, or evidence of a real spurt of 
effort, or an unusually careful set of sums, even 
if they are still not up to the level of those of the 
average pupils in the class. And the filling in of 
awards should not be forgotten or neglected 
through laziness, through pressure of work or 
through forgetfulness. 

There are also charts to show the achievement 
of all children in some particular branch of their 
studies, such as a multiplication tables record 
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where each time you can prove your ability to 
repeat one more multiplication table and, better 
still, to be ‘dodged’ in it, gains you a star or a 
coloured square. 

Then, each child may keep his own personal 
record card of a day's, a week's, a month's dura- 
tion. Some such cards were described in Ch. 7. 
On Anil's own private book-mark, which he 
keeps in his reader, are pictured records which 
indicate which books he has satisfactorily read. 
In such ways, through charts and records that he 
understands and helps to fill up, the individual 
child is made aware of his personal responsibility 
for his own progress. 

Is there then no place for tests or examinations 
at all? I have often heard teachers aver that 
children will only work if they know there is a 
test pending. In that case my answer generally 
is, ‘There is something wrong with our teaching’. 

This much will I concede to the lovers of tests 
and exams, if these there must be: 

1. Let end-of-term exams be no longer than 
a normal school period, maybe only half an hour. 
If there is anything in a name, let us have ‘Tests’ 
in the Junior classes, not ‘Exams’. Let them 
disrupt the even pattern of our day as little as 
possible. 

2. Do not pander to parents who insist on 
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knowing the examination time-table beforehand 
so that they may coach a child up with the answers 
the night before. Have, ae often, surprise 
tests and certainly ‘unseen’ ones. 

3. Let tests be fun, more in the nature of 
contests or competitions. Never, on any account, 
in the Junior school, let the atmosphere of fear 
and awe creep in to paralyse the participants. 

4. 'len or twenty quick, one-word answers, 
or little sketches, will tell you more than wordy 
efforts, often involving the painful deciphering of 
a long question from the board before we begin. 
How many of us have known children, quite 
unasked, to copy the question laboriously from 
the board and then to get no further! 

5. A great deal of the testing can be oral, 
individual, child by child, sympathetic, patient 
and encouraging not only in examination week, 
but at intervals throughout the weeks, while the 
rest of the class is busy with those additional 
activities, drawing, reading, and writing, of which 
we have spoken. 


When the final assessment of children comes at 
the end of the year one thing is certain: promotion, 
and even progress reports, will depend at least 
50 per cent on the record that the teacher has kept 
throughout the year of each and every child, on 
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his all-round, complete evaluation of a child's 
skill, knowledge, powers of thought and learning, 
and general growth in social awareness, in per- 
sonality, and in those things that cannot be given 
numerical marks—his evaluation, in fact, of the 
whole child, and his whole, all-sided growth. 


16. The Nursery Class 


* Can you take Raju's little brother? He's here. 
Oh dear, you haven't a nursery class? I do wish 
you would open one!' 

Why is it there is such a growing, widespread 
desire for nursery schools and classes? 1з this 
a right desire, on the part of both educators 
and parents, and is it motivated by the right 
reasons? 

It is perhaps a fear that the motives behind 
this popularity of nursery classes may be the 
wrong ones, and that as a result of wrong motives 
such classes will go astray, that makes us add a 
chapter now on the three-year-olds and just-fours 
and their needs. The widely accepted view is 
that school for this age is an optional extra; but 
we cannot dismiss the subject as of little import- 
ance for this reason. What happens in the nur- 
sery may well have a profound effect for good or 
ill on the child's approach to and acceptance of 
school later on. 

One possible reason for wishing to send children 
to a nursery, and not entirely a bad one, is to 
have the children out of the way—or, shall we 
say, properly cared for by people who know and 
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understand—while Mother is busy. If that is 
really all there is to it, then it does not worry 
Mother how the time is spent, or what a child 
learns, so long as it is not actually harmful or 
wrong. The great thing is to know that the 
children are safe, and happy. 

But the reason is very often, it seems to me, 
© so that my child can begin his letters early, so 
that he can steal a march on the neighbour's 
children, and already knows his alphabet and his 
numbers when he reaches school’. Then there 
is the hope that he will be able to skip a class and 
finish his schooling a year earlier, and there will 
be that satisfying feeling of one-upmanship over 
other children of his age. 

Unfortunately there are people opening nursery 
schools up and down the country with this idea, 
and they are filling up rapidly with pupils who 
start, in this way, on the educational race at the 
tender age of three, which they will not complete 
till they reach a degree some fifteen or sixteen 
years later. ‘To show that this is true, let me cite 
a visit which I made to a new nursery school, 
where I found fifty little people crammed round 
a long table in a long veranda-room, with their 
slates before them, all tracing A’s and B’s. Ten- 
tatively I inquired where all the toys and apparatus 
were kept, and whether they should not start 
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with frce play; and I was told: * Oh but we 
find they don't want to play. They come to 
school wanting to do ABC!’ 

Yes, of course they do. Their parents have 
made that quite clear to them, and at this age the 
parent’s will is their will to a great extent. ‘ You 
are going to school, beta, and you are going to 
learn ABC. You'll like that, won't you?' То 
which the only possible answer seems to be, 
“Yes, Papa’. And daily comes the interrogation 
on return from school, * Which letters did you 
learn today?' 

But the child of three does not—repeat, does 
not—go to school to learn his letters or his num- 
bers, but to grow. So, you will say, do the four- 
year-olds, the five-year-olds, the sixes and sevens 
and beyond. That, after all, is the theme of this 
book! 

Growing at each stage must be the natural 
development for that stage. 'То try to force 
something on a child out of turn, while he is too 
young, may in fact have the opposite effect to that 
which we intended. A child forced into pre- 
mature learning of letters may very well do one of 
two things. He may take a violent dislike to 
letters and withstand all cajoling and coaxing; 
and this dislike may take months or years to 
overcome, if it ever is overcome. Or, he may go 
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forward with all appearance of success, basking in 
the approval of his elders for as much as a year 
or two, or even longer. Children at this age are 
agog to please Mummy and Daddy at all cost, 
and for their sakes, and in response to their coaxing 
they will attempt this difficult thing. But 
then, at some later stage, it may be months or 
years later, the child will get stuck. Не will 
come to a full stop, and his teachers in some higher 
grade will search in distress for the reason why 
such a promising student seems suddenly to be 
making no progress at all. 

Once in a while, yes, a child may respond and 
may be able to carry it through. But this is 
probably an exceptional child, above average in 
intelligence, or at least what might be celled an 
early starter. He is succeeding in spite of, rather 
than because of, that early start; such a child 
would probably have either demanded letters at 
under-four, or else would have done just as well 
in the long run—or even better—had the letters 
and formal learning been postponed till a year 
later. 

In the meantime there are so many other things 
for a three-year-old to do and to learn! If we 
waste his time making him draw lines on a board 
against his inclination we are robbing him of the 
opportunity of doing all these other things. 
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Here, then, are some of the occupations for 
which the three-year-old wants time. 


1. Learning to talk, and express himself in 
speech. 

2. Expressing himself in other ways, in song 
and dance, and in his self-chosen manipulation 
of paper, colour, clay and sand. 

3. Gaining independence and the power of 
self-help. 

4. Body-control discovering and mastering 
his skill of feet, fingers and large muscles. 

5. Sense training, the development especially 
of the senses of touch, sight and sound. 

6. Exploring and discovering endless wonders 
in his environment. 

7. The enjoyment of rhythm, especially by 
translating it into his own rhythmic movement. 

8. Perhaps most important of all, the dawning 
of social sense, the discovery of other people, other 
children, and learning what it is to share, to watch, 
to co-operate, to help, to make contact with others. 


But let us not start letters and numbers, not 
unless and until an individual really reaches readi- 
ness and wants them, and demands them. I 
certainly would be the last to prevent a child who 
really wanted to start; but we are most of us at 
one time or another sorely tempted to try to get 
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an early response out of some favourite child 
of our acquaintance, more for our delight and 
entertainment than anything. Whatever we like 
to say, the environment will be likely to be full 
of letters and opportunity for numbering and 
stimuli to learning such things. But for each 
and every child there are the normal, natural 
stages of growth, and for each child comes the 
right moment for discovering letters and numbers 
and desiring them. For each child this moment 
will be different, and for each it must be his own 
right moment and nobody else's. The teacher, 
and the parent, must avoid coaxing, demanding, 
forcing any child into starting before he is ready. 

'The success of the nursery, then, even more 
than the success of the Preparatory or Recep- 
tion class, mainly depends on environment and 
equipment. 

I take my hat off to a number of teachers of 
my acquaintance who have achieved happy groups 
of nursery children without a proper classroom, 
without enough apparatus. Their success, it 
seems to me, is little short of a miracle. A room 
full of children, many of them a little homesick 
and inclined to cry to begin with, the minimal 
requirements in the way of tables and chairs, a 
scratch collection of materials, picture-books, an 
old toy or two if lucky, and a patch of ground— 
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what could be more hopelessly inadequate? Were 
it not for children's delight in the simplest of 
things, in sticks and stones and scraps and sand, 
and were it not for the devotion and ingenuity 
of the teacher, such an experiment would surely 
be doomed to failure. 

Better far than this making do out of nothing, 
this dependence on small people's enjoyment of 
the simplest experiences and the most elementary 
-of playthings, is a nursery planned to give the 
greatest possible scope for ali the aspects of 
learning that we have listed: for talking, for self- 
expression of various kinds, for self-help, body- 
control and development, for sense training, for 
discovery, for rhythm, and social training. 

In the good nursery there is a lot to do from 
the start. The environment must be as tempting 
and as inviting as we can make it, as well as 
friendly and homely. This applies not only to the 
nursery room, but to the space outside, and to 
the people who are there to greet the children 
and to help them over the first strangeness, 
shyness and unfamiliarity. 

There must be people, not just one person. 
A nursery teacher needs at least one assistant 
as well as an ayah, unless the numbers are very 
small. For who knows when she may get caught 
up with dealing with some crisis—a nose-bleed 
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or a grazed knee, a muddy dress, or the interrup- 
tion of an anxious parent or a visitor? Then 
there must be someone else available to free 
her. АП these people must be approachable, 
available, understanding. They are not there 
to ‘teach’ very much in the accepted sense of 
the word. They may have no lessons prepared 
or time-table to adhere to except on the broadest 
of lines, and the plans that they do make they 
will as readily break as they sense the need and 
the mood and the interest of the children. 
Dr Montessori was one of many who have felt 
that ‘teacher’ is not the right word. Direc- 
tress, guide, ‘ aunty ’, supervisor, help—has anyone 
yet found the best name for this approach- 
able, comforting, protective, sympathetic, un- 
interfering and yet watchful person in whom the 
three-year-old comes to trust? Have enough 
people yet realized what a skilled, demanding and 
responsible job it is to train and care for the 
youngest school-goers of all, and how deserving 
of a salary equal to the best ! 

These smallest ones need plenty of movement, 
so the next requisite is space, and along with it, 
equipment for movement. Play-ground appa- 
ratus in plenty is essential; swings, see-saws and 
jungle gym all in small sizes, as well as flights of 
steps and slides; sand trays, water tray, brooms 
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and buckets, watering cans, large balls, safe 
benches or ledges to balance on; rocking toys 
and pulling toys, wooden blocks, large, heavy and 
satisfying; motor tyres just left around, as well 
as hung on a tree; strong wooden crates in various 
sizes. If we do not supply these things for the 
children they will (if they are allowed to be free, 
normal and unrestricted) find their own—fallen, 
tree trunks, flights of stairs, walls and the builders’ 
discarded bricks—some of which may well be 
dangerous. It will not be naughtiness on their 
part, but just their natural response to an inner 
urge for large muscular and physical effort that 
satisfies, if they climb the wall or explore the 
water tank. 

All these occupations are very largely individual 
ones, for personal satisfaction only. The three- 
year-old and even the ‘ young four’ is not so 
very interested in others or prepared to co- 
operate with others. He only wants to test and 
increase his own skill, and find his own power 
over his environment and the things within his 
grasp. That goes for ‘ handwork’ too. Hedoes 
not specifically want to create anything yet; he just 
wants to feel, to master, to test paper, clay, 
plasticine, the odd pieces of card or cloth or 
whatever other material comes to his hand. So 
we must be ready to supply all these things, and 
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more, and realize that it is not naughtiness, 
incompetence, stupidity, wilfulness or disobedi- 
ence that makes children tear, crush, crumple, 
knock down and destroy when we perhaps had 
hoped they would create, build, construct. But 
this destructive activity is a necessary part of the 
process of learning and must be catered for. 

What else does a normal three-year-old need 
to keep him happy and help him grow? He 
needs a chance to practise all those daily occupa- 
tions of dressing, fastening buttons and bows, 
wielding a broom or a duster or mixing dough. 
Pets to care for, flowers to put in water, a patch 
of earth to dig, and soap and a basin of water, 
provide real, living experiences over which he must 
be allowed to take his own sweet—but to us 
exasperatingly slow—time. Besides this he wants 
the rhythm and security of a fairly regular daily 
programme, with the regularity of a time for 
music, a time for rest, a time for stories, and a 
time for snacks. 

This inborn appreciation of rhythm in its 
simplest, elementary form is seen in his quick 
response to a few bars of music, which set him 
dancing, so that sometimes what he needs is a 
cleared space, a clean floor, shoes off if possible, 
and a chance just to move to music freely, with 
little or no direction from the teacher. Then, 
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within the framework of this ordered and rhythmic 
yet unrestricted day, we have a circle of chairs 
and mats, a friendly invitation to come and gather 
round the teacher for some conversation, a story, 
or rhymes, or finger-play. 

As well as the larger muscles that get their 
training on swings and steps and wheeled toys, 
there are the smaller muscles of finger and eye, 
the sense of sight, and most of all of touch, for 
which we provide a variety of sense-training 
apparatus such as that designed by Dr Montessori. 
We must also provide small building sets, mosaics, 
bead-threading, clay, boards and chalk, paper 
and crayons, so that the child may enjoy a sense 
of mastery over these materials, may explore their 
possibilities and feel the satisfaction of ‘making 
his mark’. We all know that in the early stages 
the marks so made are unintelligible, the pictures, 
to our sophisticated eyes, bear no resemblance 
to anything on earth. Often the small artist 
wants to turn a white sheet of paper into a red 
sheet, and then into a glorious mixture of colours 
that are eventually no particular colour at all. 
Any writing is essentially make-believe, but also 
entirely satisfying to the writer; and this is as 
near as most children, left to themselves, get to 
letters at this stage. It is, in fact, a kind of playing 
at school, or playing at grown-ups, out of which, 
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in all likelihood, the desire for real letters will 
ultimately spring when, and only when, the child 
has reached the stage of readiness. 

This is perforce a very hasty glance at a big 
topic, but from what we have said it will be 
evident that the good nursery is generously equip- 
ped with bricks, blocks, beads, boards, books, 
boxes, brushes, bells, balls, insets, mosaics, 
puzzles, toys and so on, all within reach of the 
children and temptingly displayed to invite them 
to a variety of quiet, happy, concentrated activity 
which needs little more than supervision from 
the teacher. 

It is evident too that, to a great extent, what 
the nursery-age child needs is what a good mother 
would provide at home, plus the companionship 
of more children of the same age, perhaps a 
wider variety of playthings than most children have 
access to, and the security and freedom from 
worry made possible by the teacher's whole- 
hearted attention. Sufficient space to run around, 
places to climb and jump, a variety of toys of the 
type that are durable and safe, a chance to dabble 
in sand and water if they desire, such things are 
the day-to-day good fortune of many children, : 
in the best-growing up place of all, the home. 
Added to these things in a good home there is 
a chance to pretend to help mother sweeping, 
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dusting, mixing dough and grinding, and a num- 
ber of other things that the child sees his mother 
doing. Or he will sit for hours on the floor, 
battling with his socks, his shoe-laces and buttons. 
` And there is Mother, not too far away, with one 
eye on him, a patient readiness to keep up a con- 
versation with him, and now and then to put down 
what she is doing and get out a picture-book or 
tell him a story. Occasionally all else is put on 
one side for a voyage of exploration and new dis- 
covery to the bazaar. Add to this picture, in 
this modern age, a supply of music at the touch 
of a switch for him to jump and dance to. And 
when needed there is the friendly pillow on the 
cot or on the floor, on which he will quite suddenly 
curl up and go to sleep. 

Were it not for the fact that so many modern 
mothers go out to work, have other outside inte- 
rests and all too little time for their children, and 
for the additional fact that families tend to be 
small nowadays so that the child lacks com- 
panionship of other children, most of us would 
agree that home is the best nursery school—or 
should be—and Mother the best nursery teacher. 
An ayah is rarely an adequate substitute; after 
all, she has not had training in child-care; how 
often have we seen the ayah who will not let the 
youngster struggle on with his own buttons and 
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even the business of feeding himself, but tends 
to do everything for him. ‘The ayah with patience 
to talk, to play, to provide material for play and 
guidance and ideas, is rare. 

Thus, then, we shall judge the value and worth 
of any nursery class: not as a place to keep children 
quietly and safely out of the way; not as a place 
to hasten on the process of learning ABC and 
123, but a place where three-year-olds and 
four-year-olds can be truly their own age, and 
grow and learn things suited to their own parti- 
cular needs in an atmosphere of security, friend- 
liness and play. 

Perhaps it is a happy inspiration that has in 
recent years caused the name ‘ Nursery School’ 
to give place to ‘Play Group’, and the title, 
‘Teacher’ to be out-moded and replaced by 
that of 'Play Group Leader'. Perhaps the 
happiest inspiration of all is that which decrees 
that the play-group is the right place to be right 
up to the fifth birthday. 


APPENDIX 1: A FEW GAMES FOR 
THE SKILLS 


A. Arithmetic 


Not only multiplication tables, but also addition 
and subtraction facts must be practised until 
thoroughly familiar. 

1. Large flash cards of numbers and signs 
+ — X + suggest games for speed in all four 
processes. 

e.g. Making Ten. Leader holds up 7, and the 

person holding the 3 must run out. 

Five Times. Leader holds up 35, and the 

person holding the 7 must run out. 
These can be worked as team races, or as group 
or individual games, and there are endless varia- 
tions. 

2. Lotto. A number of boards with squares 
containing numbers. Leader picks from a bag 
a sum card bearing, say, 7x4. The person 
with 28 on his board calls ‘ Twenty-eight!’ and 
receives the card. The same idea can also be used 
for other processes: 8+5 is drawn and anyone 
with 13 on his card calls out. 

3. Who Knows? A problem card is drawn 
from a bag, and the one who can answer it wins 
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the card: e.g., Jim is seven and June is ten. 
How much older is June than Jim? 

4. With a pack of playing cards: 

(i) Hold up a 6, and those holding the other 
6's run out. 

(ii) Spread cards on a table. Hold up a 6 and 
a 3, and the player whose turn it is finds a 9 on 
the table. 

(iii) Hold up a 7 or a 10, or a Queen (value 12), 
and the player runs up to the table to find any 
two cards that equal that held up. 


Endless games can be invented with a pack of 
cards. Note that it is confusing to be asked to 
subtract one card from another, especially for 
young children for whom subtraction is a new 
idea. 


5. Scoring games requiring scores to be added 
Up: e.g. counters marked on one side with a star 
are tipped out on to the table, and stars counted. 
This is done three times and the total found. 
Games with more skill required, with balls, 
marbles, spinning-tops and skittles, may be 
played. 

6. Shopping. A shopping chart is made with 
Pictures cut from magazines and prices. Dupli- 
cate pictures are cut out and put into a bag, two 
9r more are drawn out by each shopper and the 
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bill added up. More elaborate shopping games 
may be devised with cardboard money, a shop 
or a shopping chart. 'ТҺеге are possibilities for 
a link with handwork here. 

7. Table Building. The requisite number of 
children come out in front and take baskets: 
e.g. six children each with one basket, for the 
six-times table. K.G. blocks are used. One block 
is put into each basket, and ‘six ones’ guessed 
first and checked by counting. One more brick 
is added to each basket, the total thought out at 
each round, and checked by counting. 

8. Group game, played like Clumps. One 
from each group runs to teacher and receives a 
problem to solve, returns to the group to solve 
it, and returns to teacher for checking. "The 
first to solve gains a point for the group. 

9. Posting. A number of sums on slips of paper 
are laid out, to be worked, folded and ‘addressed’ 
with the solver's name and posted in a letter-box. 
Teacher is busy correcting as they come; the 
correct ones are returned to the solver who aims 
to get as many ‘letters’ as possible. 

10. Weighing and Measuring. Problem cards 
holding such problems as * How long is the library 
table?' “How much do your shoes weigh?’ 
‘How many pints does the blue jug hold?’ are 
picked from the pile and solved with the help 
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of tape measures, scales, pint jugs, etc. Again 
the aim is to achieve as many answers as possible. 
This game could be combined with No. 9. 


B. Spelling 


1. Who Knows? Words on slips of card in a 
bag. ‘Teacher draws out one and reads it out, 
and if the child asked spells it correctly he wins 
the card. 

2. Lotto can also be played for spelling. 
The objects are pictured in the squares on the 
cards, and the names written on the slips in the 
bag. ‘The leader pulls out one slip and reads it, 
and the person with that object pictured on his 
card must spell it correctly to win the slip. 

3. Picking Mangoes or Presents from the Tree. 
Each mango or present has a word on the reverse 
to be spelled if it is to be won. 

4. Jumbled Words. А box of letters is used. 
Players pick out words and jumble them up and 
pass them to a neighbour to solve. If you have 
no letters to use, the headlines of the newspaper 
will soon supply you with enough. 

5. The usual games of Scrabble, Lexicon, 
Little Words Out of Long Words and endless 
alphabet games will suggest other possibilities, 
either for class, group or individual games. 
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6. Posting. Picture cards requiring the name 
to be correctly written under the picture, and 
solver's name written on the reverse, to be posted, 
sorted, corrected and returned. (See No. 9 under 
Number Games.) 


APPENDIX 2: MAKING CARDS 
A. Writing Cards 
1. Poems and stories for straightforward copy- 
ing. If decorated with a picture, the picture 


chosen should have some bearing on the story, 
and not only be decorative. 
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2. Serial stories on three or more cards, 
numbered. The child is encouraged to take the 
cards in the right order, and to complete the story. 
It is not intelligent to be content to copy a piece 
of disconnected writing without questioning its 
completeness. 

3. Slitcards, useful with the youngest children. 
Paper can be woven through the slits and with- 
drawn when the child has finished copying the 
lettering (first diagram). Or, the card is cut as in the 
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second diagram, and the paper merely clipped 
to the card. 

4. The separate lines of a rhyme have to be 
arranged correctly and then copied. ‘This en- 
courages children to try to understand what they 
write. 

5. Write and Do cards: e.g. ‘ Draw a house 
and make smoke come out of the chimney’. 
The instruction should be copied as well as the 
picture drawn. 

6. Picture-story with words to choose from 
at the top of the card: e.g., ‘We went in the 


gu. to Grannie's far and played with the 
d till it was time to go to f $ 


B. Number Cards 


1. Grade them clearly and carefully, perhaps 
by using different coloured card. 

2. Have always available some cards on simple, 
quick back work for speed tests, and revision. 

3. Let the pictures at the top aid the working, 
or have some connexion with the sum. 

4. Include problem cards in very simple 
language. It is never too soon for these, so long 
as the children can read a little, if children 
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are to approach their number-work intelligently. 
Picture problem cards may precede written 
problems. 

5. Have cards on the subject of weights, mea- 
sures and money, involving practical work with 
weighing scales, rulers, paise etc. 

6. Sometimes make the ‘cards’ on paper, 
and allow children to work the sums straight 
on to the paper. Old exercise books torn up will 
prove useful here. Children waste so much time 
copying out the sum before beginning their 
calculations. 


APPENDIX 3: RECORDS 


1. Simple weekly picture records can be 
devised in which the Three R's are filled in with 
colour daily as completed. Note, this is not 
only meant to record exceptionally good work, 
but the completion of a task. 

2. Younger children can take home a daily 
record slip to show Mother. 

3. A book-mark may be kept in the reader 
which is being studied by the child, and the number 
of the completed page entered on it whenever 
the teacher hears the reading of the child. 

4. Large lists on the walls of all the children's 
names and columns to be filled in, showing 
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(1) the books from the readers' shelf that each has 
studied, (ii) the groups of sum cards that each has 
completed, (iii) the multiplication tables passed 
as known. 

5. The same sort of record may be kept in 
a private book in the possession of the teacher. 

6. A record should be kept of effort and hard 
work, free from any sense of competition with 
others: for example, a blue star awarded for 
‘Trying Hard’, a red star for doing something 
extra well, a yellow star for a good quantity of 
work achieved, a green star for a sense of res- 
ponsibility in settling to work without needing to 
be reminded, and for not disturbing others. 

7. А record of spelling achievement: for each 
ten new words learnt and tested, something may 
be coloured in on a chart. 

8. Record books for each child with entries 
for Reading, Writing, Number, Spelling, Hard 
Work, Helpfulness, etc. Avoid using the words 
‘weak’, ‘poor’, as these merely discourage 
children. A set of letters of the alphabet, a, 
b, c, d, may be the most satisfactory, leaving 
the child with the sense of the possibility of climb- 
ing to a better letter next week. "The books are 
taken home on Friday, signed by the parent and 
returned to school оп Monday morning. 
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APPENDIX 4: CHARTS FOR THE 
WALLS (SEE сн. 3) 


l. Children's names, large. 

2. Helpers, changed weekly, for board, nature 
table, pictures, mats, shop, tidying, etc. 

3. Things we want to know. (See Ch. 95) 

4. Spellings. (See Ch. 9 & 10.) 

5. Our Newspaper. 

6. World News. 

7. Birthdays for the month. 

8. ‘Happy Birthday їо... 

9. Poems we have learnt. 

10. Record charts for tables, sums, reading, 
spelling. (See RECORDS). 

11. "Things to bring for the model (for hand- 
work, for the exhibition). 

12. Our target for the term in various subjects 
(a simplified statement of the syllabus). 

13. The Class Book. What will you write 
for it? 

14. Jobs to do in spare time (drawing, writing 
a story, copying a poem, making up a poem, 
reading a book; see Ch. 8). 

15. Nature diary, weather chart, tree charts, 
for the nature corner. 

16. A plan of our classroom; plan of the 
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sand-tray model or floor model; plan of the 
school building, giving early ideas on maps. 

17. History time-chart, containing only things 
we know about. 

18. Shopping chart for shop-games. 

19. Tables charts for memorization—not too 
many should be displayed at once. Addition 
facts, compound quantities, money tables, as 
they are required. 

20. Look-and-say words, for the early stages 
in reading, including the names of objects in the 
room and other useful daily words, as well as 
those occurring in the reader. 

21. List of new books in the library, with 


perhaps a sentence about each to whet the appetite. 
22. Large flash cards to go with pictures and 
handwork: ‘We made these cars. ‘Our Best 
Drawings. Also phrases from the reader. 
23. Some titles for your story writing: ‘ The 
Wishing Cap’, ‘Story of an Umbrella’, ‘ The 
Lucky Ring’, ‘The Naughty Sparrow’. 
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APPENDIX 5: EQUIPMENT 


1. Poster paints. Water-colour boxes if 
desired for older children. 

2. Water pots, aprons, rags, brushes (large) 
and large sheets of paper. Newspaper, for paint- 
ing on as well as for table protection. 

3. Paste and brushes always on one table. 
Bazaar glue and flour paste can be used as alter- 
natives to bottled gloy. 

4. Needles, thread and scraps of material, 
tape measure. 

5. Knitting needles and scraps of wool. 

6. Scissors. One dozen pairs or less may 


prove sufficient. 
7. Waste materials: reels, cartons, match- 


boxes, broomsticks, ice-lolly sticks, ice-cream 
tubs, spools, silver paper, writing-pad backs, 
envelopes. 

8. Clay kept moist in bin, basin for mixing, 
boards, cloth and rags; 6 to 12 boards will suffice 
if free-choice handwork is the practice. 

9. Paper. All available types of paper for 
handwork, and old exercise books and scrap for 
making books and for writing work. 

10, Dressing-up clothes and properties. (A 


very few will do to start.) A 
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11. Weighing scales, measuring jugs and pots, 
tape measure and ruler. 

12. Gardening tools, Kurpis and a watering- 
can or two. 

13. Hammer, nails, saw, wood scraps, sand- 
paper, varnish paints. 

14. Cotton wool, cotton waste. 

15. Wax crayons, pastels, coloured pencils, 
lead pencils for early work—very soft if ob- 
tainable, never harder than H.B. 

16. Counters: anything from seashells to 
custard-apple seeds; wooden blocks, beads, 
stones. One dozen or more cheap baskets to 
hold them. 

17. Pockets, boxes or lockers, or shelves con- 
structed from packing cases, to hold children's 
possessions. 

18. Jars, vases, boxes and trays to hold nature 
specimens on the nature table. Paper and card 
boxes and trays can be made. 

19. Felt markers in various colours, and nylon- 
tipped pens. A large broad nib and penholder 
for lettering, if preferred. 

20. Boxes or pockets labelled and neatly 
arranged to hold work cards. 

21. A constantly increasing supply of books. 

22. A constantly changing supply of work 
cards as described in Appendix 3. 
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23. Cardboard money, cartons, jars, objects, 
price tickets, for the shop. 

24. Sand tray, water tray, and receptacles to 
use in them. 

25. Brooms, dusters, bucket, waste-basket, 
floor cloth, basin, towel. 

26. Playing-cards, jig-saws, dominoes, snakes 
and ladders, scoring games. 

27. Old magazines for cutting out pictures. 

28. A few spare tables or shelves for display 


purposes. 
29. Unruled and interleaved exercise books 


and small note books. 
30. Percussion band instruments, balls, hoops, 
bean bags, and other such activity apparatus. 


APPENDIX 5 (Cont) 
SYLLABUS SUGGESTIONS 
1. Let the children see and discuss a sim- 
plified list of things you are hoping to learn about 
in an information subject, and put it up on the 
wall for reference. In skills, let the children have 
some idea of the target for the term, and feel 
that it is their responsibility to try to reach it. 
2. Do not be afraid of exceeding the syllabus, 
or of learning something outside the syllabus if 
you wish: Life is not planned to a syllabus! 


3. Geography in Junior classes should first 
17 
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and almost always be of the environment, things 
the children can see and experience for themselves. 
Later, as horizons broaden, there must still be 
plenty of links with the known, the immediate, the 
experienced. Much Geography can be practical, 
out-of-doors, exploration and experiment. The 
substitution of ‘environmental studies’ for 
Geography and General Knowledge has helped us 
to a new outlook. 


4. Nature Study should be dictated by 
Mother Nature, by what you see, discover, bring 
in for the nature table, or find on walks, in the 
garden, the park, on the hillside. *'The Tiger ’, 
“The Camel’ and ‘ The Elephant’ are all right 
as General Knowledge subjects, but interest 
should always arise out of a visit to the zoo or 
circus if it can be: managed. For one should 
always be able to see and study the creatures for 
oneself, not just pictures. ‘Butterflies’, * Mynas', 
* Beetles?, ‘Cats’, make more sense to a child 
than * The Butterfly ’, ‘The Beetle ’, “The Myna ", 
*'The Cat'. Let Nature Study come under the 
Environmental Study heading and you are likely 
to be on the right lines. 

5. When framing a syllabus make it general, 
elastic; suggest topics rather than dictate them. 
Feel free to alter the syllabus to meet the need and 
the situation, even to forget the syllabus so long 


____ € 
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as the right sort of things are being learnt and the 
children are learning and growing. The syllabus 
is a guide, not a task-master. [ 
6. Poetry (also stories, historical stories, 
in the early stages), and any other appreciation 


‚ subjects should be as much a matter of free choice 


as possible. One poem a week, prescribed be- 
forehand, with insistence on memorization is 
quite the wrong approach. Let us have many 
poems for appreciation, many for choral speech, 
illustration, decorative writing and collecting. 

7. Literature, to include one book (with 
more to follow) read straight through for enjoy- 
ment, while children listen in relaxed positions; 
also plenty of dramatization. 

8. Use more than one set reader in the early 
stages of reading, to reduce the danger of 'by- 
hearting’. In Classes I and II, do not feel the 
readers have to be thoroughly known, and all 
words in them spelled correctly too. The books 
were devised to teach reading. 

9. The ‘problem approach’ in Arithmetic 
gets children used to reasoning and arguing their 
Arithmetic from early days. Do not leave problems 
till later. 

10. In any subject, think out and list the 
basic facts that must be mastered during the term 
or year, e.g. for Geography, a fundamental grasp 
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of maps and how to read them, and direction; 
some of the general geographical terms—Triver, 
“lake, valley, hills, plains. 

11. Approach the syllabus through the child- 
ren's interest in the topics or projects you under- 
take. Let the topic interests come first, and the 
prescribed subjects arise out of the topics. 

12. The ‘accomplished’ workbook becomes 
more important and more interesting than the 
syllabus. But it will require careful and intelli- 
gent filling in, as it will show work done by certain 
groups, sections and sometimes individuals, and 


so will not be quite so straightforward as it 
used to be. 
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